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With  more  than  2  million  people  in  26 
cities  and  69  zip  codes,  Orange  County, 
California  is  a  huge  and  complex  mar¬ 
ket.  It  takes  a  megapaper  the  size  of  the 
Orange  County  Register  to  cover  it. 

To  provide  community  coverage  of  this 
complex  market,  we  publish  The 
Register  Community  Edition.  Although 
the  focus  is  local  news,  it  offers  the 
same  high  quality  journalism  as  the 
daily  Register.  Our  Community  Editions 
not  only  fill  a  long-standing  need  in  the 
county  for  more  neighborhood  news,  it 
also  allows  advertisers  to  localize  their 
message. 

There’s  a  separate  Community  Edition 
for  31  zones  in  the  county.  Our  subscrib- 
eis  receive  it  along  with  the  daily 
Register  every  Tuesday.  When  delivered 
to  an  additional  400,000  nonsubscriber 
households  by  second  class  mail,  these 
editions  reach  almost  85%  of  the  house-  . 
holds  in  the  Orange  County  megamarket. ' 

We’re  committed  to  finding  new  ways 
to  fill  the  needs  of  our  readers  and 
advertisers  with  quality  programs  such 
as  Community  Edition. 

Because  we  insist  on  the  best. 

©lie  Eepsfer 

Bringing  the  best  to  Orange  County 

A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Orange  County,  California 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 

Circulation:  282,419  Daily  315,922  Sunday 

ABC  Publisher’s  Interim  Statement,  June  30,1984 
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A  MARKET  APART.... 


THAT  HAS  IT  ALL  TOGETHER! 


If  you  want  to  reach  167,000 
households  with  an  average 
Effective  Buying  Income  of 
^31,000,  let  Greater  Chicago 
Newspapers  introduce  you  to 
this  prime  market. ..then  joliet 
watch  .your  own  prospects 
light  up. 

Source;  Sales  &  Marketing  Management  1983  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


WILL  CO. 


A  NEW  STAR  HAS  BEEN  ADDED 


TO  THE  GALAXY  OF 


GREATER  CHICAGO 


NEWSPAPERS 

Now  you  can  brighten  your 
Northern  iliinois  market  pic¬ 
ture  with  another  award  win¬ 
ning  daily  newspaper. ..The 
News-Sun. 

The  News-Sun  is  the  most  re¬ 
cent  Copley  Press  Inc.  acqui¬ 
sition  to  Greater  Chicago 
Newspapers.  With  it  comes 
one  of  the  most  affluent  mar- 
kets  In  America. .. Lake 
County,  iliinois. 

When  you  add  Lake  County  to 
the  other  metropolitan  coun¬ 
ties  covered  by  Greater  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspapers,  you’ve  got 
a  potent  market  with  buying 
power  that  rivals  or  surpasses 
any  metro  area  In  the  country. 
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AURORA 


Lydia  Morgan 
Univanity  of  Hawaii 


Lanrana  Waidnar  Kannatk  Row 

California  Slala  Unlvanity  OklabonM  Stala  Univaratty 


Announcing  the  1984 
Donald  W.  Reynolds 
Scholars  .  .  . 

Because  it  takes  smart  people  to  make 
new  technologies  pay  off. 

In  today’s  rapidly  advancing,  competitive 
communications  industry  there  are  those  who  believe 
with  each  new  technological  investment,  better  services 
will  automatically  result. 

Granted,  new  technologies  provide  the  means  for  better 
service,  but  the  old  adages,  however  phrased,  are  true.  It 
still  requires  people  to  communicate  effectively. 

Again  this  year.  The  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation, 
Inc.,  is  continuing  the  nation’s  largest  scholarship 
program.  $100,000  in  college  scholarships  are  going  to  10 
talented  men  and  women  from  across  the  country. 

Scholarships  don’t  ensure  success  any  more  than 
improved  technology  ensures  better  ratings  or  higher 
circulation.  But  if  we  in  the  communications  industry  fail 
to  combine  the  best  people  with  the  best  tools,  we  will 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  our  technology  doesn’t 
make  up  for  a  lack  of  capable  personnel. 

The  1984  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Scholars  represent  some 
of  the  communications  industry’s  best  hopes.  We  wish 
them  the  very  best. 


Um  B«k«r 

UBlvtnity  of  Toxm 


The  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation,  Inc.  is  supported 
by  contributions  from  the  profits  of  Donrey  Media  Group  companies. 
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SEPTEMBER 

6-8— New  England  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Mountain  View  House,  Whitefield,  N.H. 

9- 12— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Meeting, 

Montauk  Yacht  Club  &  Inn,  Montauk,  N.Y. 

13-15— Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge, 

Braason,  Mo. 

13-15— Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Annual  Convention,  Vance  Tyee  Motor  Inn,  Olympia,  Wash. 

13-15— Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Annual 

Conference,  Airport  Marriott  Hotel,St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Hidden  Valley  Resort,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.Y. 

14- 15 — Maine  Press  Association,  Fall  Conference,  Sonesta  Hotel,  Portland. 

14-16— Maryland/Delaware  District  of  Columbia,  Summer 

Convention,  Sheraton  Fountainebleu,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

16-20— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern 

Regional,  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 21— Allied  Publishers,  Fall  Meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel, 

Tacoma. 

20-22— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Reno. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall 

Meeting,  Holiday  Inn,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

20-22— Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention 

and  Trade  Show,  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur,  III. 

22-26— Canadian  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Annual 

Meeting,  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel,  Quebec. 

26-29— National  Newspaper  Association,  Convention  and 

Show,  MGM  Grand  Hotel,  Reno. 

30/10-2 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Sheraton  Islander  Inn.,  Newport,  R.l. 

OCTOBER 

7-10— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
Western  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel  and  Tennis  Club, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

10-13 — American  Medical  Writers  Association,  Annual, 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

10- 14 — Women  in  Commur:ications,  Inc.,  Westin  Hotel,  Seattle. 

11- 14 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Copley  Place,  Boston. 

14-17— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 

Officers,  Hotel  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

14-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 

Convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

SeminarsiWorkshopsIClinics 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 11— SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  Ritz- 

Carlton/  Buckhead,  Atlanta. 

10- 12— ANPA/Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Labor  Relations  Seminar,  Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12- 14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

Classified  Clinic,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

16-21— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  for  Weeklies, 
Reston,  Va. 

16- 21 — American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors 

and  Writers,  Reston,  Va. 

17- 21— ANPA,  Newspaper  Color  Separation  Techniques, 

Reston,  Va. 

17-21— ANPA,  Development  Workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Lake 

Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 

17-18 — United  Nations  Association,  Annual  Editors'  Seminar, 

United  Nations,  New  York  City. 

26— New  England  Newspaper  'Association,  Court  Reporting 

Workshop,  Sheraton  Rolling  Green  Inn,  Andover,  Mass. 
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-  .  .  Drowning  in  news? 

UPl  GustomData  to  the  rescue! 


Every  day  it  comes  over  your  wire — a  torrent  of  news.  What’s  right?  What’s  ,  united  press  inter^akon^i'-  • 
wrong?  What’s  important?  What's  trivial?  What  you  need  is  satellite-delivered  v  ■»  t  ::  .  ' 

UPl  GustomData — the  only  service  that  lets  you  design  your  own  newswire. 

UPl  GustomData  separates  all  the  news  you  want  from  all  the  news  you  don’t.  ’ .  •;  . 

You  decide  what  you  need.  And  that’s  whaf  you  get. 'Leaving  you  with  more  time  . . 

todothereal  work:  writing  and  editing.  Don’t  go  down  for  the  third  time  -  ' -  .1.  . , 

in  news.  Grab  hold  of  UPl  GustomData.  ''  .  ■  7  ,  - 

For  further  ipformatioh  ebout  UPl  CtistomData,  contact  Senior  Vice  President  John  E.  Mantle  i-202-898L-82,34  -  ^ 


Coni/eror  Ssstmn- 


GPS  5000  Comter'Stac\er 


CPSTray-MatiV"' 
Vertical  Tray  System 


GOSS  PROCESMG  SYSIBfi: 
THRS  GREAT  NEW  WWS 
1000NVEYTHEDEA. 

Led  by  the  GPS  Conveyor  System-Single  Gripper 
Technology,  the  “affordable  alternative”  to  cornicing 
systems,  with  all  the  computerguided  automation  you 
need  for  high-speed,  virtually  jam-proof,  programmable 
routing  of  products  to  all  desired  destinations. 

Next  in  line  and  just  as  flexible-the  new-generation 
GPS  5000  Counter'Stacker,  with  advanced  electronics 
and  built-in  diagnostics,  yet  actually  less  expensive  than 
our  older  models.  It’s  easily  programmed  for  changing 
distribution  requirements  and  for  bundling-compen¬ 
sated  or  not-to  fit  any  size  or  circulation. 

Finally,  there’s  the  GPS  Tray'Matic^**  Vertical  Tray 
System  to  transport  tied  bundles  without  waste,  each 
secure  in  its  own  deep  tray,  even  from  one  floor  to 
another,  and  onto  the  waiting  trucks.  Considered  with 
the  GPS  News-Trac’^*'  System,  you  now  have  the 


choice  of  fully  automated  horizontal  and  vertical 
distribution  systems  of  proven  reliability  and  easy 
expandability-and  with  continuous  computer 
tracking  of  the  contents  of  each  bundle. 

Three  irmovative  products,  carrying  forward  the 
historic  Goss  commitment  to  new  technologies  and 
expanded  capabilities  in  the  maricets  we  serve.  For  more 
information,  contact  Goss  Products,  Grtq)hic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 312-65(^8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 


RotMft  U.  Brown,  Prosidont  Jamos  Wright  Brown 

Fordinand  C.  TaubrMr,  Publiahar  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


News  coverage  of  UN 

The  Under  Secretary-General  for  Public  Information  of  the  United 
Nations  has  brought  up  again  the  allegation  that  media  in  the  United 
States  ignore  the  achievements  of  that  international  body  and  dwell 
only  on  the  “extraordinary  and  the  unusual  rather  than  what  is 
routine  and  customary”  (E&P,  July  28,  page  11). 

The  charge  is  not  new  and  there  may  be  some  truth  to  it  but  there  is 
no  easy  solution  to  the  problem. 

If  any  newspaper,  radio  or  television  station  attempted  to  report 
daily  the  goings-on  at  the  UN  it  would  produce  a  product  so  dull  it 
would  turn  readers  and  listeners  away.  Like  the  Congressional 
Record,  it  would  attract  only  a  handful  of  dedicated  aficionados 
whose  vocation  or  avocation  required  their  reading  it. 

An  organization  as  large  and  compartmentalized  as  the  United 
Nations  must  be  reported  mainly  by  its  victories  and  its  defeats.  Any 
attempt  to  give  regular  coverage  to  the  endless  routine  of  the  UN 
committees,  etc.,  to  report  the  interminable  debates  and  discussions 
leading  up  to  those  conclusions,  would  take  more  space  and  time  than 
any  medium  could  devote  to  it. 

The  complaint  arises  because  the  UN  headquarters  is  located  in 
New  York  City  and  allegations  like  that  of  Yasushi  Akashi  are  aimed 
usually  at  the  U.S.  press.  The  press  of  the  world — controlled  and 
free — is  represented  in  the  press  section  at  the  UN  but  neither  Mr. 
Akashi  nor  any  other  UN  official  bothers  to  accuse  the  press  of  other 
nations  whose  performance  isn’t  much  different  that  that  in  the  U.S. 

We  cannot  foresee  how  the  situation  will  change  much.  Those  who 
work  for  the  UN  are  concerned,  naturally,  about  the  coverage  and 
publicity  given  to  matters  in  their  own  sphere  of  influence.  However, 
even  if  the  UN  published  its  own  daily  newspaper  or  broadcast  its 
own  radio  or  television  programs  we  doubt  they  would  receive  the 
public  attention  their  producers  would  believe  they  should  have.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  news  business — and  of  news  media — that  only  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  United  Nations  will  receive  extensive 
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reporting  and,  unfortunately,  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former.  The  responsibility  lies  not  at  the  doors  of 
the  media  but  with  the  reading  and  listening  public  whose  attention 
span  is  notoriously  short  and  fickle. 

Biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you 

Just  as  the  broadcast  industry,  notably  television,  has  been  count¬ 
ing  on  further  government  deregulation,  the  Democratic  convention 
in  San  Francisco  adopted  a  platform  that  gave  solid  endorsement  to 
continued  and  perhaps  expanded  regulation.  The  Democrats  voted 
for  support  of  “the  fairness  doctrine  and  equal-time  requirements, 
along  with  other  laws  and  regulations  on  the  electronic  media  which 
encourage  or  require  responsiveness  to  community  needs  and  a 
diversity  of  viewpoints.” 

Broadcasting  magazine  commented:  “Never  in  memory  has  a  plat¬ 
form  committed  a  party  and  its  presidential  candidate  to  so  repres¬ 
sive  a  program  of  government  control.” 

If  this  reflects  the  attitude  toward  the  press  that  will  be  taken  by  a 
Democratic  administration,  if  elected,  all  media  could  face  problems. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Another  with  journalism  woes 


Marvin  Beard’s  letter  in  the  June  16 
issue,  and  Bob  Bloodwoith’s  original 
piece  were  very  interesting. 

About  ten  years  ago  an  editor  (and 
friend)  who  had  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade,  upon  becoming  unemployed, 
decided  that  he  would  prefer  to  drive  a 
taxi  cab. 


At  that  time  I  was  shocked  and 
thought  that  it  was  a  real  waste  of 
talent.  Now  that  1  have  more  than  two 
decades  of  experience  as  an  editor 
and  find  myself  looking  for  a  job,  it 
looks  like  my  friend  had  the  right  idea. 

I  have  gone  the  same  route  as  Mar¬ 
vin  Beard,  sending  out  numerous  let¬ 
ters  and  resumes,  and  met  the  same 
fate. 


I  have  turned  down  a  number  of 
offers  when  told  that  the  going  rate  for 
editors,  even  highly  experienced 
ones,  is  quite  low.  In  fact,  before 
reading  Beard's  letter  1  had  consid¬ 
ered  going  to  real  estate  school.  Now, 
however,  perhaps  1  will  try  driving  a 
cab  —  after  ten  years  my  friend  is  still 
doing  that  and  I  haven’t  heard  any 
complaints  from  him. 

Dave  Kaiser 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


New  England  editors  have  ongoing  Soviet  exchange 


In  your  July  14  issue,  ASNE  Presi¬ 
dent  Dick  Smyser  is  reported  to  have 
said  the  recent  visit  of  Soviet  editors 
to  this  country,  and  a  return  trip  by  an 
ASNE  delegation  to  the  USSR,  con¬ 
stituted  the  first  exchange  of  Soviet 
and  U.S.  editors  since  the  early 
1960’s. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
New  England  Society  of  Newspaper 


Editors  (NESNE)  has  had  an  ongoing 
exchange  program  with  Soviet  editors 
since  1982  when  a  delegation  from 
that  country  joined  a  NESNE  group 
for  a  conference  at  Colby-Sawyer  col¬ 
lege  in  New  London,  N.H. 

In  1983  a  NESNE  delegation  vi¬ 
sited  the  USSR  and  the  third  leg  in  the 
continued  exchange  occurs  this  year. 


Aug.  20-30,  when  a  Soviet  delegation 
arrives  for  a  conference  at  Brown 
University  in  Providence,  R.I.,  and  at 
Boston  University. 

Frank  Grundstrom 

Boston  Globe 
President,  New  England  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors 


Detects  a  bit  of  sexism  in  editor’s  remarks 


I  seem  to  detect  a  bit  of  sexism  in 
reverse  in  Orlando  Sentinel  editor 
Dave  Burgin’s  comments  in  “Not  a 
male  chauvinist  newspaper’’  (E&P, 
July  7). 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  quarrel  with  the 
main  thrust  of  Burgin’s  comments, 
but  1  was  taken  aback  by  the  fact  he 
appointed  an  all-woman  committee  to 
“assess  the  situation’’  regarding  sex¬ 
ism  in  the  content  and  editing  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel. 

Wouldn’t  objectivity  dictate  that  at 
least  some  male  viewpoint  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  committee? 

I  get  the  feeling  Burgin  knew  pretty 
darn  well  what  conclusions  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  reach  and  that  it  was 
appointed  to  reinforce  his  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

But  what  really  made  me  wonder 
about  Burgin’s  purported  lack  of  sex¬ 
ism  was  the  statement  as  reported  by 
E&P,  that  Burgin  believing  “women 
make  better  reporters  and  editors 
because  he  perceives  them  as  more 
detail-oriented  than  men.’’ 

They  do?  Has  he  conducted  studies 
to  back  that  up?  Or  is  this  merely 
reverse-sexism? 

If  it  is  indeed  true,  then  Burgin  per¬ 
haps  should  step  down  immediately  in 
favor  of  someone  who  would  ‘  ‘  make  a 
better  editor’’  than  a  man.  Especially 
since  Burgin  also  opines  that  “women 
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work  harder’’  than  men. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  sex  of  the  reporter  or  editor 
does  not  really  make  a  difference  — 
there  are  some  women  — just  as  there 
are  some  men  —  who  are  lousy  at 
details. 

Incidentally,  the  figures  for  Orlan¬ 
do’s  newsroom  —  43%  women,  33% 


of  the  copy  desk,  women  in  several 
key  positions  —  do  not  seem  all  that 
thrillingly  non-sexist  or  avant-garde 
to  me.  1  suspect  most  newsrooms 
around  the  country  —  including  ours 
—  would  have  much  the  same  per¬ 
centages. 

Arnold  Mu.ler 

(Miller  is  managing  editor  of  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicie-Teiegram) 


FROM  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  . 

"It  was  not,  the  woman  wrote,  that 
cancer  was  the  very  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  her.  Far  from  it  But  as  she 
said: 

"  ‘You  take  a  long  look  at  your  life 
and  realize  that  many  things  that  you 
thought  were  important  before  are  to¬ 
tally  insignificant  . . .  You  find  out 
that  things  like  relationships  are  really 
the  most  important  things  you  have. . . 
the  people  you  know  arui  your  family 
. . .  everything  else  is  just  way  down  the 
line.  ’  * 

— Elizabeth  Mehren  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Outstanding  in  the 
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For  the  Times. . . 

the  Olympics  were 
an  irresistible  opportunity 
to  show  off  its  star  writers, 
its  new  color  presses  and 
its  enormous  depth, . . . 

It  was,  over  all,  a  bravura 
demonstration  of  what  a 
newspaper  can  accomplish 
when  it  is  as  packed  with 
talent  as  it  is  with 
classified  ads." 


Thanks,  Newsweek. 


Co6  Auigeles  ©imes 

A  special  kind  of  journalism. 
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E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 

UPl  seeks  more  cash 

Investment  memo  says  wire  service  willing  to  sell  30%  share 
for  $12  million;  John  Jay  Hooker  has  investor  group  interested 


By  John  Consoli  and  Lloyd  Carver 

United  Press  International  is  looking  for  investors  who 
will  be  willing  to  pay  the  wire  service  up  to  $  1 2  million  for  a 
30%  share  of  the  company. 

Although  certain  executives  at  the  financially-troubled 
wire  service  insist  that  UPI  can  return  to  profitability 
without  such  a  sizable  input  of  outside  cash,  UPl  has  been 
quietly  circulating  an  “investment  memorandum”  to  pro¬ 
spective  investors. 

The  memorandum,  prepared  by  G.  William  Miller  &  Co. 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  offers  up  to  30%  of  the  wire  service 
for  $  1 2  million  and  states  that  U  PI  could  return  to  the  black 
with  an  operating  profit  of  $6.3  million  by  the  end  of  next 
year. 

Work  on  the  memo,  which  includes  details  of  UPI's 
financial  history,  reportedly  began  six  months  ago  and  the 
memo  was  first  circulated  in  May. 

Despite  an  agreement  signed  June  23  between  UPI  and 
Reuters  under  which  Reuters  acquired  UPI’s  24  non-U. S. 
photo  bureaus  for  $3.3  million  in  immediate  cash  and 
another  $2.46  million  over  the  next  five  years,  UPI  is  still 
in  search  of  more  equity  capital. 

One  person  who  has  gotten  together  a  group  of  potential 
investors  is  John  Jay  Hooker,  who  spent  two  months  as 
UPI  chairman  in  1983  before  resigning. 

Hooker,  53,  is  a  Nashville  lawyer  and  entrepreneur.  In 
1979,  he,  along  with  two  partners,  acquired  the  Nashville 
Banner.  He  served  as  publisher  of  that  newspaper  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year  until  he  had  a  falling  out  with  his 
partners.  He  is  no  longer  associated  with  the  Banner. 

“My  interest  is  in  seeing  some  good 
peopie  invest  money  to  insure  the  future 
of  UPi,”  Hooker  said. 

When  Len  R.  “Rob”  Small,  one  of  the  four  partners 
who  acquired  UPl  from  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  in  June  of 
1982  pulled  out,  he  was  replaced  as  UPl  board  chairman  by 
Hooker. 

Hooker  was  brought  in  by  UPI  majority  partners  Doug¬ 
las  Ruhe  and  William  Geissler.  Hooker  was  allowed  to  buy 
30%  of  the  wire  service  for  $1,  his  entrepreneurial  skills. 

Notice  to  Readers 

Headquarters  of  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  will 
move  Sept.  30  to  11  West  19th  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1 . 
The  new  telephone  number  will  be  212-675-4380  after  that 
date. 


In  this  photo  taken  in  early  1983,  then  UPI  chairman 
John  Jay  Hooker  (left)  appears  with  UPI  managing 
director  and  co-owner  Douglas  Ruhe.  Hooker  left  UPI  a 
few  months  after  this  photo  was  taken.  This  week  Hooker 
indicated  that  he  has  a  group  of  investors  interested  in 
responding  to  a  UPI  offer  to  sell  30%  of  the  company 
for  $12  million. 

and  his  ability  to  obtain  financing. 

Hooker  left  UPI  after  only  two  months  after  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Ruhe  and  Geissler  about  how  money  should 
be  raised. 

Hooker  felt  it  would  be  best  to  sell  small  pieces  of  U  PI  to 
investors  in  order  to  bring  in  quick  cash.  Ruhe  and  Geissler 
felt  it  would  be  best  to  cut  costs  from  within  first,  rather 
than  “diluting”  their  position  by  taking  on  additional 
partners. 

“I  don't  want  Doug  and  Bill  feeling  that  I'm  on  the 
sidelines  saying  I  told  you  so  and  waiting  to  jump  in,” 
Hooker  told  £<&/*  in  a  telephone  interview  this  week, 

“I  am  involved  in  another  business  venture  right  now  — 
starting  up  a  nationwide  fast  food  franchise. 

“I  would  not  be  looking  for  active  participation  in  the 
running  of  UPI.  lam  not  thinking  of  coming  back  in  any 
official  capacity. 

“My  interest  is  in  seeing  some  good  people  invest 
money  to  insure  the  future  of  UPI,”  Hooker  said.  “1  know 
the  kind  of  people  who  have  the  necessary  money.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  them  and  they  have  indicated  their 
interest. 

“I  told  one  of  those  individuals  to  contact  Doug  or  the 
Miller  Company  and  he  may  have  done  so  already.” 

Hooker  said  he  has  known  about  the  UPl  investment 
memo  since  May,  but  his  group's  interest  only  became 
serious  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

(Continued  on  page  10} 
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UPl  seeks  funds 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

“We  may  not  be  the  only  group  interested  in  investing,” 
Hooker  said.  “But  my  concern,  as  it  was  when  I  originally 
got  involved,  is  the  survival  of  UPl.” 

Hooker  said  he  has  the  highest  regard  for  Miller,  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Carter 
Administration,  and  said  the  investment  memo  prepared 
by  the  firm  presents  a  positive  outlook  for  UPl  should  the 
new  capital  be  obtained. 

“$12  million  in  equity  is  not  really  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
scheme  of  things  —  especially  if  the  company  is  projected 
to  earn  a  profit  of  $6  million  one  year  later,”  Hooker  said. 

In  addition  to  its  internal  restructuring  that  has  reduced 
costs,  UPl  has  also  been  borrowing  money  from  different 
sources. 

In  1983,  UPl  received  a  $3  million  loan  from  Barclay’s 
American  Bank  and  earlier  this  year,  received  a  $5  million 
line  of  credit  from  Foothill  Capital  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  credit  line  obtained  from  Foothill  is  being  used  to 
purchase  satellite  dishes.  UPl  recently  installed  its  2,500th 
dish.  The  dishes  enable  the  wire  service  to  switch  from  the 
more  expensive  telephone  lines  as  a  way  to  transmit  news. 

While  UPl  is  seeking  to  bring  in  equity  capital  from  the 
outside,  it  has  also  been  working  to  get  its  house  in  shape 
on  the  inside. 

The  top  credit  officer  for  UPl  told  E&P  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  collect  the  wire  service’s  accounts 
receivable,  which,  according  to  the  investment  report, 
totalled  $11.7  million  at  the  end  of  1983. 

James  Herring,  president  of  Data  Serve,  Inc.,  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  said  a  series  of  letters  are  sent  out  to  delinquent 
clients,  followed  by  a  telephone  call,  followed  by  action  by 
the  company’s  attorneys  in  Nashville. 

Mantle  said  that  60%  of  the  new 
contracts  were  newspaper  contracts. 


“We’ve  set  up  a  file  on  each  client,”  he  said.  “We  get  a 
(delinquent)  case  quickly  and  we  are  authorized  to  chop 
within  90  days.” 

In  wire  service  terms,  “chop”  means  to  discontinue 
service. 

A  computer  system  is  being  used  to  track  delinquent 
cases,”  he  said. 

Paula  S.  Baird,  senior  vice  president  for  broadcast  ser¬ 
vices,  said,  “40%  of  radio  stations  are  in  arrears.” 

She  added  that  markets  ranking  150  or  smaller  are  the 
most  difficult  from  which  to  collect. 

“Radio  stations  are  the  last  to  be  paid  on  the  retailers’ 
list,”  she  said.  “We’re  going  to  ask  for  one  month  in 
advance,”  she  said  in  reference  to  some  new  radio  clients. 
“We  do  not  chip  automatically,  but  we’re  playing  a  whole 
new  ballgame.” 

Baird  said  that  UPI’s  tougher  credit  procedures  and  a 
recovering  economy  have  helped  the  radio  part  of  UPI’s 
business. 

John  E.  Mantle,  senior  vice  president  of  newspaper 
services,  said  that  95%  of  UPI’s  collection  problems  are  in 
the  broadcast  area. 

Herring  said  that  200  accounts  of  some  5,000  left  over 
after  the  June,  1982,  purchase  of  the  company  from  the 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  have  been  determined  to  be 
uncollectible. 

In  terms  of  revenue,  these  amount  to  $5  million  to  $6 
million  in  accounts  receivable. 


The  reduction  of  UPI’s  accounts  receivable  —  from  $16 
million  when  the  company  was  acquired  from  Scripps  to 
$11.7  million  by  eliminating  the  uncollectible  accounts 
from  the  books  —  will  also  make  UPl  more  attractive  to 
investors,  according  to  bankers. 

This  is  because  investors  can  be  assured  that  all  out¬ 
standing  debts  listed  are  collectible,  and  thus,  the  receiv¬ 
ables  can  be  looked  at  as  assets. 

The  decline  of  UPl  clients,  which  began  before  the  sale 
of  the  company  by  Scripps  and  continued  into  1983,  has 
been  halted,  according  to  UPl  executives.  A  slight 
upswing  has  now  begun,  they  contend. 


John  E.  Mantle,  senior  vice  president 
of  newspaper  services,  said  that  95%  of 
UPi’s  collection  problems  are  in  the 
broadcast  area. 


A  company-prepared  graphic  indicates  that  in  April, 
1984,  there  was  an  upturn  in  domestic  clients,  and  that 
there  are  now  4,150  domestic  clients.  That  includes  news¬ 
papers,  radio  stations  and  tv  clients. 

In  January,  1982,  there  were  approximately  4,450 
domestic  clients.  At  its  lowest  point,  the  total  fell  to  about 
4,050  before  the  upturn  in  April  of  this  year. 

William  K.  Adler,  vice  president  for  information  ser¬ 
vices,  said  the  sales  of  contracts  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  were  not  as  “fast”  as  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  largest  new  contract  signed  this  year  was  with  the 
Times-Mirror  group. 

Total  contracts  through  the  second  quarter  brought  in 
$24  million  —  $  1 5  million  in  the  first  quarter  and  $9  million 
in  the  second  quarter. 

Mantle  said  that  60%  of  the  new  contracts  were  news¬ 
paper  contracts. 

Thomas  J.  Beatty,  vice  president  for  sales,  projected 
that  10%  of  the  1984  contract  sales  will  appear  as  revenue 
next  year. 

Beatty  also  predicted  that  total  contract  sales  will  reach 
$50  million  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

UPl  expands  graphics  dept. 

United  Press  International  named  Joseph  W.  Scopin  Jr. 
last  week  to  direct  an  expanded  lO-member  graphics 
department. 

Scopin  joined  UPl  from  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times, 
which  won  five  silver  awards  this  year  from  the  Society  for 
Newspaper  Design. 

UPl  editor-in-chief  Maxwell  McCrohon  said  he  hopes  to 
be  up  and  running  with  the  new  graphic  service  by  late 
October. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  state  of  the  art  computers,”  he 
said. 

Louis  Lizzaraga,  UPI’s  technical  adviser  in  Nashville, 
is  looking  for  graphic-capability  computers  suitable  for  a 
wire  service,  McCrohon  said. 

Scopin  is  also  assembling  a  staff  of  artists  which,  he 
said,  can  think  in  newspaper  terms  and  deliver  information 
on  deadline. 

As  to  content,  UPl  expects  to  offer  series  maps  outlining 
national  histories  and  geographies.  These  will  be  used  as 
standing  art  to  illustrate  breaking  news  events,  such  as 
wars  or  coups. 

He  said  that  UPl  will  also  seek  to  transmit  graphics  at 
the  same  time  as  accompanying  stories  are  sent. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Fun  and  games  in  the  Apple 

New  York  Post  “sets  up”  New  York  News  publisher; 
gets  him  to  hold  a  Post  game  card,  then  prints  his  picture 


Grinning  for  the  camera  is  New  York  News  publisher  James  Hoge  (left), 
who  has  just  been  handed  a  cardboard  replica  of  the  competing  New  York 
Post's  "Scratch  for  Cash"  Wingo  game  card  by  Post  reporter  Paul  Tharp. 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Summer  is  a  time  for  fun  and  games 
in  the  Big  Apple,  and  the  New  York 
Post  scored  big  over  its  archrival  New 
York  Daily  News  when  it  ran  a  pro¬ 
motional  photo  of  a  smiling  James 
Hogue  holding  up  a  Wingo  card  —  the 
Post’s  bingo-like  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  contest. 

Headlined,  "Mr.  Hoge,  this  game’s 
in  vogue,’’  the  picture  was  captioned: 
"Anyone  can  get  rich  with  the  Post’s 
dazzling  new  cash  giveaway  — 


Dunleavy,  while 
denying  any  doctoring 
was  done,  readily 
admitted  the  whole  thing 
was  a  set-up. 


Scratch  for  Cash  Wingo  .  .  .  even 
people  from  out  of  town  like  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  Jim 
Hoge.’’ 

The  Post  not  only  pointed  out  that 
Hoge  has  "lived  in  Chicago  for  the 
Iast21  years,’’  it  also  felt  compelled  to 
note  that  the  new  editor  of  the  News, 


Gil  Spencer,  “comes  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia’’  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

The  Post  never  mentioned,  of 
course,  that  its  owner  and  publisher, 
Rupert  Murdoch,  is  an  Australian  and 
its  editor,  Roger  Wood,  is  English. 

How  Hoge’s  smiling  visage  ended 
up  on  page  9  of  the  Post’s  August  7 
edition  was  the  subject  of  debate 
between  the  two  competing  tabloids. 

Hoge  claimed  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
“doctored”  photograph. 

When  pressed  for  clarification, 
Hoge  explained  that  the  card  used  for 
the  photo  was  a  "piece  of  cardboard 
with  some  Wingo  promotion  on  the 
front”  and  not  a  genuine  Wingo  card. 
"The  whole  thing  occurred  before 
this  latest  contest  was  announced,” 
he  added. 

Hoge  also  claimed  that  Post  repor¬ 
ter  Paul  Tharp  “started  by  mis¬ 
representing  himself’  as  a  New  York 
City  official  when  he  gave  him  the 
card.  A  Post  photographer  standing 
nearby  snapped  their  picture  as  soon 
as  Hoge  took  hold  of  it. 

Tharp  contended  that  Hoge  knew 
he  was  a  Post  reporter  when  he 
approached  the  publisher  and  said, 
“Congratulations,  Mr.  Hoge.  You  are 
doing  a  wonderful  job  at  the  Daily 


News,  and  we  have  one  more  thing  for 
you.” 

Steve  Dunleavy,  the  Post’s  metro 
editor  and  an  Australian,  categorical¬ 
ly  denied  the  doctoring  charge  as  "a 
rather  outrageous  claim  for  him 
(Hoge)  to  make,”  and  oflered  to  show 
the  original  negatives  to  "any  expert” 
who  questioned  their  authenticity. 

The  Post  also  ran  a  series  of  photos 
the  following  day  (Aug.  8)  to  refute 
Hoge’s  doctoring  charge.  The  three 
picture  sequence  shows  Tharp 
approaching  Hoge  with  the  card; 


“It’s  just  a  bit  of  fun. 
We  don’t  want  Jim  to  silt 
wrists  over  this.  It’s  not 
the  end  of  his  career.” 


Hoge  taking  hold  of  it  and  looking  at 
the  photographer;  and  then  a 
bemused  Hoge  turning  the  card  over 
to  see  what’s  on  its  front. 

From  the  Post  sequence,  it  seems 
that  Tharp  handed  Hoge  the  card 
so  he  saw  only  the  back  of  it.  The 
photo  sequence  shows  Tharp  holding 
a  brown  envelope  which  the  Daily 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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rforitl 


“We’re  the  first 
competition  they’ve  had 
in  i’d  say  40  years,’’ 
Cohen  toid  E&P,  “and 
we’re  not  going  away.’’ 


Horse  race  dailies  do  battle 


Daily  Racing  Form  must  appear  in  court  Nov.  20 
to  answer  antitrust  charges  made  by  rival  Sports  Eye 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  months  of  pre-trial  discovery, 
a  court  date  has  been  set  for  the  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  nation's  oldest 
and  largest  daily  horse  racing  news¬ 
paper. 

The  suit  by  a  rival  racing  daily 
charges  that  the  Daily  Racing  Form  is 
attempting  to  monopolize  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  providing  past  performance 
charts  for  thoroughbred  race  horses. 
Trial  is  scheduled  to  begin  Nov.  20. 

Specifically,  the  suit  claims  that  the 
Racing  Form  conspired  with  the 
ownership  of  Hollywood  Park,  a  ma¬ 
jor  California  track,  to  hamper  com¬ 
petition  from  the  rival  paper.  Sports 
Eye  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Even  as  the  suit  has  been  wending 
its  way  through  the  legal  system, 
however.  Sports  Eye  publisher  Jack 
Cohen  has  expanded  his  allegations 
against  the  Racing  Form. 

In  front-page  editorials  during  the 
summer  and  in  telephone  interviews 
with  E&P,  Cohen  charges  that  the 
Racing  Form  has  blocked  Sports  Eye 
from  expanding  its  coverage  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  past  performances. 

“...Daily  Racing  Form  leaders  — 
some  of  whom  are  among  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the  world  —  have 


been  working  behind  the  scenes  to 
stop  Sport  Eye’s  expansion  else¬ 
where,  which  we  deem  necessary  to 
survive,”  Cohen  wrote  in  a  June  24 
editorial. 

Cohen  claims  that  Racing  Form 
executives  have  fought — mostly  suc¬ 
cessfully  —  Sports  Eye’s  attempts  to 
provide  official  track  programs  that 
would  include  past  performance 
charts  cheaper  than  the  Racing 
Form’s  $1.75  cover  price. 

Most  recently,  Cohen  indicated  he 
believes  that  Racing  Form  executives 
pressured  the  New  York  Racing 
Association  to  reverse  a  previous 
tentative  agreement  allowing  Sports 
Eye  to  provide  past  performance  pro¬ 
grams  for  New  York  area  thorough¬ 
bred  tracks. 

The  allegations  were  first  published 
in  several  area  newspaper  racing  col¬ 
umns;  Cohen  denies  being  one  of  the 
unnamed  sources  cited  in  the  stories. 

More  generally,  Cohen — and  some 
racing  columnists  —  portray  the  rival¬ 
ry  with  the  Racing  Form  as  a  David- 
Goliath  fight. 

On  the  one  side,  they  say,  is  the 
Racing  Form  owned  by  Walter 
Annenberg.  It  is  a  paper  that  has  kept 
its  decades-long  dominance  of  thor¬ 


oughbred  past  performance  through  a 
mixture  of  money  and  threats, 
according  to  the  portrayal. 

On  the  other  side,  the  portrait 
continues,  is  the  upstart,  21-year-old 
Sports  Eye,  a  paper  which  began  by 
providing  past  performances  only  of 
harnass  race  horses,  a  sport  which  the 
Racing  Form  charts  only  sporadi¬ 
cally. 

Since  beginning  its  thoroughbred 
charting  in  1978,  Sports  Eye  has 
added  innovative  statistics  to  the 
charts,  and  provides  credible 
information  for  500  less  than  the  Rac¬ 
ing  Form. 

“Many  race  track  owners  have  pri¬ 
vately  told  me  they  welcome  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  Racing  Form 
and  Sports  Eye,”  Cohen  said,  “but 
they  are  afraid  that  the  Racing  Form 
would  withdraw  from  the  track  and 
their  handle  (the  amount  patrons  bet 
daily)  would  go  down.” 

For  its  part,  the  Racing  Form  says 
the  charges  are  not  only  untrue  — 
they  are  almost  ludicrous. 

For  example,  a  Racing  Form 
lawyer  called  a  charge  that  the  paper 
has  attempted  to  fix  the  price  of 
obtaining  photo  finishes  “a  paranoid 
reaction.” 


The  Racing  Sheet  Rivals 


For  its  part,  the  Racing 
Form  says  the  charges 
are  not  oniy  untrue  — 
they  are  aimost  iudicrous. 
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“It’s  just  absurd,  they  have  a  para¬ 
noid  reaction,”  Sam  Klein  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  firm  Cohn,  Savette,  Marion 
and  Graff  told  E&P. 

“Sports  Eye  sees  the  Daily  Racing 
Form  popping  up  behind  every  bush 
and  tree,”  he  added. 

Klein  said  the  fee  —  $12  a  day  —  is 
“hardly  a  significant  amount,”  which 
the  Racing  Form  has  paid  for  more 
than  20  years  —  “long  before  Sports 
Eye  was  a  glimmer  in  Jack  Cohen’s 
eye.” 

Klein  also  said  the  Racing  Form 
categorically  denies  the  charge  that  it 
conspired  with  Hollywood  Park  to 
hamper  Sports  Eye. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  track  has 
barred  Sports  Eye  “spotters,”  who 
compile  race  statistics,  not  only  from 
the  press  box,  but  from  the  racetrack 
altogether.  Racing  Form  spotters, 
according  to  the  suit,  helped  race¬ 
track  security  personnel  identify  their 
rivals. 

“If  just  one  major  track  such  as 
Hollywood  Park  prevents  us  from 
getting  the  statistics,  it  has  the  overall 
effect  of  rendering  all  the  statistics 
useless,”  Cohen  said. 

Klein,  however,  said  the  Racing 
Form  “has  absolutely  nothing  what¬ 
soever  to  do  with  Hollywood  Park  or 
Hollywood  Park’s  attempt  to  keep 
them  out.” 

Further,  he  said,  “If  there  is  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  why  are  there  80  racetracks 
the  Racing  Form  reports  on,  and  yet 
they  can  get  in  everywhere  except  one 
place?” 

Several  newspaper  racing  col¬ 
umnists,  however,  say  they  generally 
agree  with  Sports  Eye  that  the  Racing 
Form  has  used  its  influence  to  keep  its 
dominant  position. 

“I  think  personally  they  are  correct 
(in  the  general  charge),”  racing  col¬ 
umnist  Bob  Raimondo  of  The  Record, 
in  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  said.  “All  of 
the  (Sports  Eye)  wailings  .  .  .  may 
.not  hold  up,  but  I  know  the  Daily  Rac¬ 
ing  Form  could  very  well  live  without 
Sports  Eye.” 

Sports  Eye,  Raimondo  said,  has 
introduced  some  valuable  statistics  to 
past  performance  charts  which  have 
since  been  added  by  the  Racing  Form, 
such  as  a  listing  of  the  purse  amount  of 
allowance  races. 

That  listing  can  tell  an  experienced 
handicapper  the  general  quality  of  the 
particular  allowance  race,  a  class  of 
race  between  stakes  races  on  the  high 
end  and  claiming  races  on  the  low 
end. 

“Sports  Eye  has  improved  drama¬ 
tically  in  its  presentation  of  past  per¬ 
formances,”  Raimondo  added. 
“From  a  journalistic  point  of  view, 
however,  it’s  a  horror.”  Raimondo 
said  some  columns  and  articles  in  the 


paper  would  not  meet  editorial  stan¬ 
dards  elsewhere. 


More  generally,  Cohen 
—  and  some  racing 
columnists  —  portray  the 
rivalry  with  the  Racing 
Form  as  a  David-Gollath 
fight 


Whatever  its  perceived  short¬ 
comings  and  despite  the  rivalry  with 
the  Racing  Form,  Sports  Eye  has  had 
some  successes,  particularly  with 
standardbred  —  harness  —  racing. 

Sports  Eye  provides  the  official 


The  Des  Moines  Register  is  asking 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  publish  a  photo  and 
description  of  Eugene  Martin,  13, 
who  police  believe  was  kidnapped  on 
August  12  while  on  his  paper  route. 

The  Register  is  asking  “our  fellow 
publishers”  to  print  the  information 
“with  the  hope  that  somebody  has 
seen  Eugene  Martin,”  said  circula¬ 
tion  director  John  Miksich. 

The  newspaper  is  also  offering  a 
$25,(X)0  reward  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  whereabouts  of  Martin. 

Martin  is  the  second  Register  car¬ 
rier  to  disappear  in  the  last  two  years. 
John  David  Gosch,  who  was  12  when 
he  vanished  in  Sept.  1982,  is  still  miss¬ 
ing. 

The  Register  sent  out  Gosch’s 
photo  and  description  to  newspapers 
when  he  disappeared.  Miksich  said 
“nothing  concrete  resulted”  from  the 
publication  of  Gosch’s  photo. 

According  to  Miksich,  Martin  was 
seen  at  his  bundle  drop  around  5:15 
a.m.  Sunday,  August  12.  However, 
when  his  district  manager  passed  the 
drop  site  about  7:15  a.m.,  the  bundles 
were  still  there,  Miksich  said. 

The  district  manager  then  con¬ 
tacted  Martin’s  home  and  it  was 
“determined  he  was  missing.  The 
police  were  called  in  right  away.” 

Miksich  said  the  Register’s  district 
managers  have  been  “out  in  force”  in 
the  mornings  to  give  the  carriers  extra 
protection.  He  said  the  carriers  also 
received  “special  alert  messages” 
with  their  bundles  and  are  carrying 
whistles  in  case  of  any  trouble. 

Miksich  said  only  “a  handful”  of 
carriers  did  not  go  on  their  routes 


program  for  Roosevelt  Raceway’s 
harness  season  in  New  York,  for 
example,  and  it  is  a  heavy  seller  at 
New  York  metropolitan  area  tracks 
even  though  it  is  sometimes  restricted 
to  sales  spots  outside  the  track  or 
alongside  less  respected  “tout” 
sheets. 

A  program  venture  at  Maryland’s 
Laurel  Raceway,  however,  has  so  far 
lost  money,  Cohen  says,  because  the 
state’s  racing  authority  also  required 
publication  of  a  cheaper  program 
without  past  performance 
information. 

Racing  Form  executives  were  also 
behind  that  decision,  Cohen  says. 

“We’re  the  first  competition 
they’ve  had  in  I’d  say  40  years,” 
Cohen  told  E&P,  “and  we’re  not 
going  away.” 


following  Martin’s  disappearance. 
“The  parents  wouldn’t  let  the  kids 
out,”  he  said. 

Martin’s  alleged  kidnapping  adds 
his  name  to  a  growing  list  of  tragedies 
that  have  befallen  youth  carriers. 

The  discovery  May  1 1  of  the  body 
of  a  13  year-old  Phoenix  Gazette  car¬ 
rier  who  was  raped  and  strangled 
brought  to  four  the  number  of  carriers 
who  have  been  found  murdered  in  the 
last  17  months  while  on  duty. 

Inside  Story 
loses  funding 

Inside  Story,  the  PBS  show  that  fo¬ 
cuses  on  press  performance,  was 
withdrawn  from  the  public  network’s 
fail  schedule  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds. 

The  program  was  scheduled  to 
resume  a  13-week  season  this  Octo¬ 
ber  with  former  NBC  newsman 
Edwin  Newman  joining  Hodding  Car¬ 
ter  III  as  host.  Newman  was  expected 
to  become  the  sole  host  in  1985. 

Ned  Schnurman,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer,  said  the  show  is  “close  to 
securing”  funding  for  the  future  and 
expects  to  return  to  the  PBS  schedule 
in  1985. 

The  Jack  Hilton  organization,  a 
New  York  communications  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  is  assisting  Inside  Story  in  its 
fund  raising  efforts,  Schnurman  said. 
The  show  has  received  S250,(KX)  from 
PBS’s  station  program  cooperative  as 
a  sign  of  support  from  the  system,  he 
noted. 

For  each  of  the  past  two  seasons. 
Inside  Story  was  supported  by  grants 
of  $4  million  from  General  Electric. 


Newspaper  seeks  help 
in  locating  missing  carrier 
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It’s  on  to  Seoul 

Inaccessibility  of  athletes  was  the  main  gripe 
of  reporters  covering  the  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles 


By  M.L.  Stein 

At  the  1988  Seoul  Summer  Olympics,  athletes  and  the 
press  will  be  housed  in  separate,  but  side-by-side  villages 
for  easier  communications,  a  Korean  official  disclosed  last 
week. 

“They’ll  be  within  walking  distance  of  each  other,’’ 
explained  Lee  Jae-Hong,  director  general  of  the  Seoul 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee’s  public  relations  and  cul¬ 
ture  department. 

His  remarks  probably  came  as  good  news  to  the  8,200 
media  people  accredited  to  the  Los  Angeles  Summer 
Olympics  (July  28- Aug.  12),  which  were  winding  to  a  close 
as  Lee  revealed  his  committee’s  1988  plans  to  E&P. 

They  may  be  doubly  welcome  to  the  print  reporters. 

A  number  of  correspondents  from  the  U.S.  and  abroad, 
who  were  otherwise  pleased  with  the  Los  Angeles  Olymp¬ 
ic  Organization  Committee’s  press  arrangements,  were 
frustrated  and  sore  about  what  they  claimed  were  massive 
difficulties  in  obtaining  interviews  with  athletes  at  the 
Olympic  Village  and,  in  some  cases,  at  the  sporting  sites. 

“It  was  impossible  to  get  interviews  in 
the  Villages,”  said  Paul  Oberjuerge,  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  sports  editor. 


The  Associated  Press’  Will  Grimsiey,  who  had  covered 
15  previous  Olympics,  praised  the  LAOOC’s  Main  Press 
Center,  free  bus  transportation  to  the  venues  and  other 
media  amenities,  but  he  noted  that,  “You  can’t  get  to  the 
athletes  and  you  lose  a  lot  if  you  don’t  get  a  one-on-one 
interview.’’ 

Grimsiey,  who  was  persuaded  to  come  out  of  retirement 
to  cover  the  Los  Angeles  Games,  was  among  scores  of 
correspondents  who  told  E&P  that  the  red  tape  required  to 
get  Village  interviews  discouraged  them  from  pursuing  the 
matter. 

“It  was  impossible  to  get  interviews  in  the  Villages,’’ 
said  Paul  Obeijuerge,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  sports 
editor.  “The  reason  we’re  all  not  screaming  is  that  there 
were  so  many  hard  news  events  that  we  just  gave  up  trying 
for  features.  There  wasn’t  time  to  fight  that  system.’’ 

Michael  Tierney,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
recalled  that  he  tried  unsuccessfully  for  two  weeks  to 
interview  tennis  star  Andrea  Jaeger,  who  lives  in  Florida. 

‘The  reason  we’re  all  not  screaming  is 
that  there  were  so  many  hard  news 
events  that  we  just  gave  up  trying  for 
features.  There  wasn’t  time  to  fight  that 
system.” 

“1  sent  messages  to  the  Village  for  several  days  and  she 
never  got  them,’’  he  stated.  “Finally,  1  managed  to  talk  to 
her  after  a  match.’’ 

Like  others,  Tierney  asserted  that  the  mechanisms  for 
contacting  athletes  given  to  them  by  Olympic  officials  did 
not  work. 


“You  couldn’t  get  anyone  on  the  phone,’’  he  added. 
“Messages  to  athletes  never  seemed  to  reach  them.’’ 

“It’s  hard  to  make  your  office  understand  that  you  can’t 
get  an  interview,’’  said  Tom  McMillan  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

“I  tried  everything  to  talk  to  Roger  Kingdom  (a  hurdler 
from  Pittsburgh)  and  I  could  not  reach  him.’’ 

The  access  problem  was  compounded  by  security  needs, 
the  enormous  spread  of  Los  Angeles,  the  pecuiliar 
arrangements  of  the  two  main  Olympic  Villages  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  the  lack  of  effectiveness  of  an 
Electronic  Messaging  System  and  the  telephone  for  reach¬ 
ing  athletes  themselves  to  cooperate  in  a  meeting.  There 
also  was  some  myopia  on  the  part  of  LAOOC  lower  level 
personnel  concerning  the  needs  of  journalists  trying  to 
meet  deadlines. 

Richard  B.  Perelman,  LAOOC’s  vice  president/press 
operations,  told  E&P  that  he  found  the  press’  general 
reaction  to  the  media  facilities  to  be  “positive,”  but  con¬ 
ceded  the  Villages  were  the  sources  of  reporters’  com¬ 
plaints. 

“We  would  like  them  to  have  more  access  to  the  Vil¬ 
lages  but  we  have  a  different  situation,”  he  explained.  “At 
other  Olympics,  special  Villages  were  built  for  the  Games 
and  reporters  could  roam  around  more  freely.  But  we  built 
Villages  out  of  existing  facilities.” 

Roaming  around  the  UCLA  and  USC  Villages  was  vir¬ 
tually  impossible.  Both  were  heavilly  guarded  and  corre¬ 
spondents  admitted  were  kept  under  the  constant  sur¬ 
veillance  of  polite  but  watchful  guides. 


“it’s  hard  to  make  your  office 
understand  that  you  can’t  get  an 
interview,”  said  Tom  McMillan  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


A  press  tent  was  set  up  for  interviews  and  contact  could 
be  made  with  Olympians  practicing  on  a  nearby  track  at 
UCLA. 

Journalists  who  signed  up  for  a  9:30  a.m.  tour  of  the 
Villages’  “Main  Streets”  found  guides  behind  and  ahead 
of  them,  lest  they  stray  off  the  permissible  path. 

A  number  of  LAOOC  personnel  and  several  correspon¬ 
dents  blamed  the  tight  security  on  the  1972  murders  of 
Israel  team  members  at  the  Munich  Olympics. 

Mike  Moran,  communications  director  for  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  said,  “We’re  not  happy  with 
the  Villages  because  of  the  security  arrangements,  but  we 
(the  USOC)  were  not  able  to  initiate  our  own  system.” 

But  George  Broder,  of  LAOOC’s  news  department  and 
the  press  liaison  officer  at  UCLA,  defended  the  system 
there,  implying  that  newspeople  who  failed  to  obtain 
interviews  weren’t  going  about  it  right. 

He  said  there  were  200  floating  press  passes  a  day  avail¬ 
able  to  the  media  and  on  no  day  were  all  of  them  in  use. 

“The  mechanism  was  there,”  he  contended.  “We  pro¬ 
vided  reporters  with  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of 
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coaches,  Olympic  officials  with  the  teams  and  the  envoys 
attached  to  the  athletes.  We  were  not  making  it  difficult  to 
come  and  go  if  someone  had  the  proper  credentials.” 

In  getting  into  a  Village,  a  correspondent  had  to  turn  in 
his  or  her  regular  Olympic  press  badge  for  a  special 
“Press”  sign  nearly  the  size  of  an  auto  license  plate,  which 
was  hung  around  the  neck.  The  writer  was  then  escorted  to 
and  from  a  tented  interview  area. 

“It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  interviews  anyway  and 
the  special  badge  made  it  even  worse,”  complained  Philip 
Davison  of  Reuters.  “I  think  the  size  of  it  was  intended  to 
enable  athletes  to  avoid  us  in  the  Village.” 

Washington  Post  sports  columnist  Tony  Kornheiser 
also  was  convinced  that  conditions  were  bad  for  Village 
interviews. 

“We  can  thank  Munich  for  the  security,  but  most  Amer¬ 
ican  athletes  were  inaccessible,  except  for  press  con¬ 
ferences,”  he  declared.  “However,  covering  the  Games 
was  easier  than  I  had  thought.  The  volunteers  were 
pleasant,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  mislead  the  press. 


and  there  generally  has  been  a  good  atmosphere.” 

Kornheiser  noted  that  superstars  like  Carl  Lewis  rarely 
would  agree  to  interviews,  with  or  without  LAOCC 
intervention,  but  he  opined  that  other  athletes  seemed  to 
welcome  press  attention  if  they  could  be  reached. 

Conditions  for  reporters  and  photographers  were  con¬ 
siderably  better  at  the  venues,  which  provided  interview 
and  press  conference  tents,  along  with  “mixed  zones,” 
where  they  could  meet  informally  with  athletes  following  a 
competition. 

This  frequently  depended  on  the  cooperation  of 
coaches.  Bobby  Knight,  the  U.S.  basketball  coach,  was 
rated  uncooperative  by  several  journalists,  who  said  he 
wouldn't  allow  his  players  to  enter  the  mixed  zone. 

Sports  writers  also  confirmed  at  the  Olympics  what  they 
have  known  for  years:  losing  athletes  frequently  duck  in¬ 
terviews  and  press  conferences. 

Zola  Budd,  the  British  runner  whose  collision  with  Mary 
Decker  knocked  the  latter  out  of  the  3,000-meter  final, 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


The  Press  takes  advantage  of  media  freebies 


The  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympics  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  press  as  one  of  the  biggest  freebie  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  sports  history. 

Accredited  corresondents  got  free  pocket  radios  from 
Sanyo,  notebooks  from  McDonald's,  film  processing  from 
Fuji,  camera  repairs  and  loans  from  Canon,  accessory 
vests  from  both  firms,  posters,  typewriter  use  by  Broth¬ 
ers,  Olympic  books,  coffee,  candy  bars  and  soft  drinks 
from  various  sources  and  other  goodies. 

The  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organization  Committee 
gave  each  credentialed  journalist  an  official  Olympic  duf¬ 
fel  bag  stuffed  with  such  items  as  a  pocket  calculator, 
Olympic  medallion,  sun  visor  and  a  commemorative  Coca- 
Cola  bottle. 

In  addition,  reporters  were  invited  to  numerous  parties, 
including  one  by  the  LOACC  that  featured  free  liquor, 
food  and  five  live  orchestras. 

Journalists  also  were  among  the  hundreds  of  people 
collecting  Olympic  pins,  which  they  stuck  on  their  hats 
and  shirts. 

A  block  from  the  Main  Press  Center,  the  LAOOC  main¬ 
tained  a  press  hospitality  site  in  the  Holiday  Inn,  which 
served  free  soft  drinks,  coffee,  chips  and  dinner.  Liquor, 
beer  and  wine  were  sold  at  minimum  prices. 

Actually,  the  suite  was  a  welcome  change  from  the 
meager  food  facilities  at  the  sprawling  Main  Press  Center. 
There  the  only  two  places  for  meals  were  a  cafeteria 
featuring  mostly  fried  chicken,  hamburgers  and  hotdogs, 
and  the  L.A.  Flab,  a  sitdown  restaurant  that  had  greater 
variety,  but  was  not  the  kind  of  place  that  drew  culinary 
raves. 

Foreign  journalists  were  particularly  unhappy  with  the 
two  spots.  “The  food  is  the  worst,”  asserted  Reuters  news 
editor  Brian  Bain. 

“At  other  Olympics  the  press  center  restaurants  offered 
food  of  different  nations.  Here  ail  we  get  is  junk.” 

To  which  LAOOC  vice  president  for  press  operations 
Richard  B.  Perelman  replied: 

“The  eating  facilities  were  intended  to  provide  reporters 
with  a  quick  fix.  We  didn't  try  to  replace  every  restaurant 
in  Los  Angeles.” 

Perelman  added  that  correspondents  were  furnished 
with  lists  of  restaurants  around  Los  Angeles  and  that  he 
personally  sent  some  to  ethnic  cafes. 

The  local  press  chief  tended  to  dismiss  most  reporters' 
complaints  and  seemed  irritated  by  some  of  them. 

When  told  that  some  sportswriters  had  claimed  that  a 
$300  weekly  parking  fee  had  been  changed  to  allow  $10  a 
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day  parking  without  their  knowledge,  Perelman  pulled  an 
accreditation  questionnaire  from  his  desk  and  snapped: 

“This  was  sent  to  the  press  in  August,  1983.  It  clearly 
says  they  had  the  option  of  buying  a  weekly  parking  pass 
or  paying  $10  a  day.  Reporters  are  good  writers  but  they 
can't  read  very  wjell.” 

He  then  pointeli  to  the  section  on  parking,  which  bore  i 
out  his  statement. 

Perelman  also  was  irked  by  what  he  charged  were 
“greedy  journalists  who  came  back  for  seconds  and  | 
thirds”  of  the  Olympic  duffel  bags. 

“We  put  them  on  the  honor  system,  but  it  appears  we 
should  have  been  more  rigid  in  handing  them  out,”  he 
stated. 

According  to  Perelman,  the  bags  and  their  contents 
were  donated  by  Olympic  sponsors. 

The  LAOOC  also  sought  to  help  reporters  meet 
deadlines  by  supplying  quotes  from  athletes  gathered  by  a 
band  of  college  sports  information  officers  hired  for  the 
job. 

The  only  friction  among  media  members  appeared  to  be 
between  American  and  European  photographers. 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  assistant  photo  editor 
Dean  Musgrove  said  American  photographers  staked  out 
positions  at  the  Coliseum,  the  main  track  and  field  arena, 
at  6:30  a.m.  for  events  that  began  at  9:30  a.m. 

“When  the  foreign  press  came  around  9  a.m.  they  tried 
to  squeeze  in,  but  we're  more  used  to  elbowing  and  shov¬ 
ing  and  they  didn't  get  in,”  he  recalled. 

The  Italian  press  corps  aroused  the  wrath  of  Olympic 
officials  when  they  rushed  past  security  guards  onto  the 
victory  stand  to  interview  and  shoot  pictures  of  Italy's 
Danielle  Masala,  the  gold  medalist  in  the  modern  pentath¬ 
lon. 

Perelman  blasted  some  members  of  the  European  media 
for  being  “rude  and  abrasive”  and  said  the  LAOOC 
temporarily  suspended  the  credentials  of  seven  overseas 
journalists. 

“All  we  expected  of  them  is  common  courtesy,”  he 
commented.  “But  we  had  a  number  of  cases  where  they 
(foreign  correspondents)  were  quite  rude  and  pushed  past 
our  volunteers  in  certain  areas.” 

Among  those  not  chastised  by  the  LAOOC  was  Jose 
Werneck  of  Brazil's  Jornal  Do  Brasil,  who  said  he  thought 
the  press  was  treated  just  fine  at  the  Games. 

“It  was  much  better  here  than  in  Montreal,”  he 
observed.  “There  was  more  red  tape  and  security  there.” 

— M.L.  Stein 


Covering  the  arts 

New  York  City  is  experiencing  a  resurgence  of  arts  weeklies 
each  one  hoping  to  challenge  the  entrenched  Village  Voice 


By  Richard  Laermer 

New  York  City  is  supposedly  the 
culture  capital  of  the  country.  Until 
this  year,  though,  there  were  few 
magazines  or  newspapers  based  there 
j  that  covered  arts  exclusively. 

With  the  death  of  the  Soho  Weekly 
News  in  March  of  1982,  after  nearly  a 
decade  of  continuous  arts  overseeing, 
i  and  the  subsequent  folding  of  other 
{  arts-related  weekly  newspapers,  the 
only  paper  still  reporting  news  on  the 
arts  on  an  expanded  basis  was  the 
Village  Voice. 

This  year,  five  new  weeklies  and 
bi-weeklies  have  surfaced,  hoping  to 
fill  up,  and  capitalize  on.  what  their 
editors  call  a  “vacuum.” 

New  York  Beat,  New  York  Talk, 
Soho  Arts  Weekly,  and  the  recently 
revamped  East  Side  Express  are 
attempting  to  cover  New  York’s  cul¬ 
ture  scene,  and  a  weekly  theater  glos¬ 
sy,  Broadway,  is  taking  on  the  large 
theater  market. 

Still,  all  of  these  forums  look  to  the 
Voice  as  both  the  example  of  success 
and  their  greatest  threat. 

John  Howell,  editor  of  New  York 
Beat,  was  on  staff  at  the  Soho  News. 


Still,  all  of  these  forums 
look  to  the  Voice  as  both 
the  example  of  success 
and  their  greatest  threat 


He  thinks  the  Voice  “does  what  it 
does  well,  but  its  readership  is  much 
older,  much  more  conservative”  than 
his  paper. 

With  one-tenth  of  the  Voice’s 
circulation.  New  York  Beat  hopes  to 
attract  “specialized  arts”  readers: 
“I’m  not  trying  to  fool  with  large  arti¬ 
cles  on  national  issues,  but  1  am  trying 
to  do  a  neighborhood  reporting  in  the 
downtown  areas  of  New  York.” 
These  areas  —  Soho,  Tribeca,  the 
East  Village  and  Chelsea — are  where 
New  York  Beat  reports  from  and 
garners  most  of  its  readers. 

“No  matter  what  problems  there 

(Laermer  is  a  New  York-based  free¬ 
lance  writer.) 
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The  Village  Voice 
A  leader  in  arts  coverage 
were  at  Soho  News,”  Howell  says, 
“it  is  very  sorely  missed.  At  Soho 
News  people  were  trained  like  a  youn¬ 
ger  generation  of  writers  —  they  went 
to  movies,  rock  concerts,  and  were 
involved  in  all  the  arts.  That’s  not  the 
way  at  the  Voice,  and  so  their  cover¬ 
age  isn’t  the  same.” 

Although  Howell  feels  that  the  750 
weekly  comes  closest  to  being  a  “new 
Soho  News,”  he  has  gone  in 
directions  that  differ  from  his  pre¬ 
decessor. 

“It’s  a  smaller  paper,  for  one”  — 
with  issues  averaging  between  30  and 
45  pages  —  “and  I  am  getting  more 
localized,  staying  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods.” 

Many  of  the  new  arts  papers  assert 
that  in  order  to  gain  a  dedicated 
following,  it’s  important  to  cultivate  a 
neighborhood  feeling. 

Soho  Arts  Weekly,  the  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  roster,  is  making  a  Soho 
allegience  known.  Published  by 
weekly  newspaper  veteran  James 
Rensenbrink,  whose  music  paper  the 
Aquarian  has  been  produced  for  15 
years,  S.A.W.  is  Resenbrink’s 
second  stab  at  the  New  York  market¬ 
place. 

The  first  offering.  New  York  Arts 
Weekly,  was  an  arts  forum  dedicated 
to  the  whole  of  Manhattan  culture. 


After  it  folded  in  February  of  1983, 
Resenbrink  wrote  a  publisher’s  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  Aquarian:  “Had  it  not 
been  for  a  rotten  economy  and  the 
consequent  slow  down  in  our  parent 
company  ...  we  might  have  been 
able  to  keep  it  going  for  another  year, 
by  which  time  it  probably  would  have 
been  able  to  fly  on  its  own.” 

Apparently  convinced  that  the  eco¬ 
nomy  has  improved,  Resenbrink  has 
released  a  $1.00  Soho  Arts  Weekly  to 
fill  an  “undefinable  vacuum”  he  feels 
has  occurred  in  the  city,  largely  at  the 
fault  of  the  Village  Voice  —  his  “only 
competition.” 

“The  Voice  has  a  great  big  hold  on 
the  arts  (market),”  he  says.  “But 
there  is  an  alternative  market  that  has 
been  left  uncovered.  We  are  going  to 
cover  that,  using  a  kind  of  New  Left 
slant.” 

Alternative  newspapers  in  the  same 
vein  as  Soho  Arts  Weekly  have  con¬ 
sistently  been  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  each  trying  to  cover  “non¬ 
mainstream”  items  of  interest  to  the 
general  public. 

Voice  publisher  John  Evans  says 
the  900  survivor  is  an  “alternative: 


Voice  publisher  John 
Evans  denies  that  his 
paper  is  a  role  model  for 
the  other  papers . . . 


We’re  a  newspaper  which  has  an 
appeal  to  an  alternative  lifestyle, 
something  that  goes  against  the  main¬ 
stream.” 

Evans  adds,  “The  Voice  has  an 
editorial  approach  that  gives  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  on  events,  that  provides 
something  different  from  the  other 
New  York  daily  papers.” 

Though  he  sees  no  evident  threat 
from  competitors,  Evans  watches  the 
action  carefully. 

“I  think  it’s  terrific  if  anything  in 
print  comes  out;  hopefully  it’ll  stay. 
The  fact  is,  the  more  weekly  alterna¬ 
tive  type  newspapers  on  the  market, 
the  better  for  all  of  us.  It  generates  a 
lot  of  interest  in  the  public  mind  for 
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the  market.  It’s  always  good  for  a 
paper  like  ours.” 

Evans  attributes  the  failure  of  the 
Soho  News  to  trying  “to  cover  a  mar¬ 
ketplace  which  they  had  no  inherent 
right  to  be  in  .  .  .  and  they  also  never 
had  the  circulation  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  Voice's  business  did  not  fluctu-  • 
'ate  when  the  Soho  News  existed  nor 
after  the  fact,  Evans  says. 

“Business  has  always  been  very 
strong.  We  already  had  their  advertis¬ 
ers,  so  a  little  more  of  what  we  already 
had.  The  problem  with  the  Soho 
News  was  that  they  were  not 
interested  in  generating  a  new  mar¬ 
ketplace.” 

In  Evans’  eyes  Soho  News  wanted 
to  take  over  what  was  definitively  his 
market.  After  the  Voice  won  the 
alternative  paper  “war,”  many  Soho 
staffers  began  to  form  or  join  other 
magazines.  Among  them  were  the 
East  Village  Eye  and  Details,  a  fash¬ 
ion  monthly  founded  by  a  Soho  News 
ex-fashion  editor. 

“But,”  says  New  York  Beat’s 
Howell,  “it  was  very  difficult  for  any 
of  (the  staffers)  to  get  the  backing  to 
start  it  up  again.”  So  the  Soho  News 
remained  out  of  business  and  now, 
two  years  after  the  dormancy  began, 
publishers  are  beginning  to  combat 
the  Village  Voice. 

New  York  Talk  is  New  York  City’s 
only  free  arts  paper,  as  free  magazines 
have  historically  done  poorly  here. 
The  tendency  among  newsstands  is  to 
discourage  “give-aways,”  and  many 
customers  cannot  believe  that  a 
“freebie”  will  be  any  good. 

However,  in  early  spring  Harris 
Publications  arrived  with  an  overtly 
fashionable,  photo-inundated  bi¬ 
weekly  with  no  cover  price  that 
aspires  to  be  “the  most  complete 
guide  to  New  York.” 

In  its  opening  message  New  York 
Talk  promised  to  be  “the  ultimate  tip 
sheet  on  the  best  in  the  arts,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  good  living  and  on  those 


forward-thinking  individuals  who 
make  New  York  great.” 

By  carefully  compiling  listings 
information  (phone  numbers, 
addresses  and  times  for  cinemas, 
theaters  and  galleries)  New  York 
Talk  wants  to  snare  readers  from  the 
Voice,  where  people  go  to  look  up 
events. 

But  while  Talk  began  with  the  best 
intentions,  at  press  time  their  bi¬ 
weekly  status  was  being  relegated  to 
monthly,  making  up-to-date 
information  improbable. 


New  York  has  been, 
until  now,  a  one-paper 
town  in  a  competitive  arts 
weekly  market. 


Voice  publisher  John  Evans  denies 
that  his  paper  is  a  role  model  for  the 
other  papers:  “I  do  feel  that  because 
the  economy  is  improving  there  is  a 
perception  that  there  are  more  dollars 
in  the  marketplace.  And  so  people 
think  there  are  more  advertising  dol¬ 
lars.” 

The  new  publisher  of  the  East  Side 
Express,  Frank  Griffin,  feels  that 
Manhattan’s  Upper  East  Side,  his 
neighborhood  base,  has  been  left  out 
in  all  but  one  magazine  (New  York 
magazine).  His  paper’s  concept  is  to 
publish  only  what  the  mostly  subscri¬ 
ber  audience  wants  to  read  about, 

“These  people  were  promised  (by 
former  publishers  Clay  Felker  and 
Enlightenment  Press)  a  paper  for  just 
the  East  Side.  We  have  promised 
them  a  20,000  circulation  base  in  the 
Upper  East  Side,  whereas  Felker  was 
talking  about  going  Manhattan¬ 
wide.” 

Griffin  doesn’t  see  the  possibility  of 
his  bi-weekly  —  a  weekly  starting  in 
fall  —  taking  on  the  whole  island. 
“The  paper  has  a  good  solid  base  of 
acceptance  here.” 

Griffin  found  that  the  dailies  “left  a 
very  strong  vacuum”  in  the  need  for 


East  Side  news  and  advertising,  and 
created  an  arts/news  forum  for  upper 
Manhattan. 

As  publisher  of  such  free  weeklies . 
as  Wisdom’s  Child  and  the  Brooklyn 
Spectator  Home  Reporter,  Griffin 
realizes  that  the  Express  has  to 
“match  itself  to  is  own  community.” 

“The  arts  coverage  is  important,” 
Griffin  stresses.  “We  are  keeping 
abreast  of  what’s  important  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  East  Side,  but  of  course 
not  all  the  important  arts  happen  on 
the  East  Side.” 

Specialized  monthly  forums  such 
as  Entertainment  New  York  and  New 
York  Theater  Voice  have  been 
capitalizing  on  the  metropolitan 
area’s  great  interest  in  theater.  And  a 
new  entry,  the  glossy  Broadway  re¬ 
cently  arrived  on  stands  in  hopes  of 
gaining  a  faithful  theater  going 
circulation. 

In  early  1983,  New  York  Arts 
Weekly  became  the  last  of  the  culture 
papers  casualties.  Then  it  seemed  that 
while  weekly  newspaper  purveyors 
were  interested  in  the  entertainment 
and  leisure  field,  few  found  it  in  their 
pockets  to  buy  an  earnest  informer. 

Today  the  trend  has  turned,  and 
with  more  diverse  markets  covering 
the  arts  from  different  angles,  readers 
are  being  enticed  into  exploring  more 
than  the  Village  Voice — the  mainstay 
—  for  information  and  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

In  other  cities  “give-aways”  and 
regional  weeklies  compete  fairly  well 
with  the  leaders  of  the  magazine  rack. 
New  York  has  been,  until  now,  a  one- 
paper  town  in  a  competitive  arts 
weekly  market. 

As  James  Rensenbrink  comments: 

’  ‘  It  takes  a  while  for  any  one  magazine 
to  get  hold  on  the  market.  And  while 
it’s  doubtful  that  there’s  room  for 
more  than  a  few  of  (the  new  offer¬ 
ings),  the  real  challenge  will  be  for  for 
an  arts  paper  to  prove  itself  capable  of 
covering  this  city.  That’s  going  to  be  a 
fight.” 


Freelance  columnist  suspended  for  accepting  gift 


Columnist  Samuel  Crowninburg- 
Amalu,  Honolulu  Advertiser  freelan¬ 
ce  columnist,  was  suspended  from 
further  publication  in  the  newspaper 
after  he  testified  to  accepting  $500  to 
write  a  favorable  article  involving  the 
dairy  industry. 

Amalu’s  periodic  columns  have 
appeared  for  several  years  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  and  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  produced  by  the  Advertiser. 

He  gave  the  testimony  as  a  witness 
in  a  murder  trial  of  Gertrude  Kapiola- 
ni  Toledo,  who  is  accused  of  shooting 


her  husband,  Robert  Toledo,  a  lead¬ 
ing  milk  producer  in  Hawaii. 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  discredit 
Amalu  as  a  defense  witness,  the  pros¬ 
ecutor  asked  him  if  Toledo  had  given 
him  $500  to  write  favorably  about 
dairymen’s  efforts  to  rid  cows  of  hep- 
tachlor,  which  taints  milk. 

Amalu  wrote  a  column  saying  milk 
producers  had  spent  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  rid  their  cows  of  heptachlor  and 
that  Toledo  planned  to  build  his  own 
processing  plant. 


Advertiser  executive  editor  Buck 
Buckwatch  said  in  a  statement  after 
Amalu’s  admission: 

“Sammy  Amalu  is  not  an  employee 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  He  is  a 
freelance  writer  who  contributes  arti¬ 
cles  weekly  (on  speculation)  for 
possible  publication  ...  If  Amalu 
were  an  employee,  he  would  be  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed.  Accepting  money 
or  favors  of  any  kind  for  special  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  newspaper  violates  all  our 
rules  and  the  Advertiser’s  (written)  | 
code  of  ethics.”  : 
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NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH 


Computer  impact  on  research 


By  Paul  Martin 

I  know  several  journalists  who 
swore  they’d  never  go  near  a  compu¬ 
ter  and  who  wound  up  owning  one  and 
using  it  with  missionary  zeal. 

From  what  I  hear,  although  many 
home  computers  are  lying  hidden  in  a 
closet,  personal  computers  in  busi¬ 
ness  are  becoming  the  basic  tool  for 
more  and  more  managers  at  all  levels. 
They’re  not  only  accepting  them; 
they  are  using  them  in  ingenious 
ways.  Yesterday’s  computerphobe  is 
today’s  computerphile. 

To  a  large  extent  this  has  to  do  with 
the  increasing  ease  and  decreasing 


No  newspaper  today  is 
I  immune  from  the 
chalienge  of  serious 
competition  to  its  very 
existence. 


cost  of  computer  use. 

But  that’s  far  from  the  only  reason, 
and,  in  the  case  of  newspaper 
research,  may  not  even  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason. 

The  forces  that  have  brought  the 
personal  computer  so  rapidly  to  the 
fore  are  much  more  far-reaching  than 
the  technological  advances,  per¬ 
vasive  and  revolutionary  as  they  have 
been. 

These  forces  are  both  social  and 
economic,  interacting  with  each 
other.  As  such  they  have  profoundly 
changed  the  character  and  mission  of 
newspaper  research. 

They  have  molted  it  rather  sudden¬ 
ly  from  a  passive,  responsive  func¬ 
tion,  organized  mainly  to  react  to 
management’s  requirements,  giving 
it  more  and  more  responsibility. 

Now  it  is  expected  to  assume  an 
ever  widening  horizon  of  initiatives. 

Why? 

The  marketplace  has  demanded  it. 
No  newspaper  today  is  immune  from 
the  challenge  of  serious  competition 
to  its  very  existence. 

It  can  come  from  anywhere,  every¬ 
where. 

From  other  newspapers,  shopper 
publications  which  are  gaining  in 
strength  rapidly,  direct  mail, 
telemarketing,  broadcasting  and 


(Martin  is  executive  director,  News- 
pap  **  Research  Council,  and  former 
promotion  manager.  New  York  News.) 
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cable,  videodiscs  and  cassettes  at  the 
point  of  sale,  and  even  the  computer 
itself  which  is  fast  emerging  in  a  new 
role  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Several  new  companies  are  selling 
space  on  computer  terminals  which 
are  hooked  up  with  in-store  coupon 
dispensers. 

PROMOTE,  targeted  to  large-scale 
farmers,  is  the  newest  venture  from 
AgriData  Resources,  Inc.  It  is  a  com¬ 
puterized  electronic  catalogue  for 
which  “the  advertiser  pays  only  when 
and  if  his  message  is  delivered  and 
read.’’ 

Cable  News  Network  aside,  televi¬ 
sion  news  on  local  stations  has  tripled 
and  even  quadrupled  in  program  time 
as  it  became  more  and  more  of  a  profit 
center.  With  it  has  grown  the 
intensive,  expensive  research  and 
promotion  that  helps  tv  news  achieve 
highly  salable  audience  ratings. 

For  all  these  reasons,  just  as  the 
strategy  of  merely  “offering  the 
paper’’  to  readers  was  laid  to  rest 
some  twenty  years  ago,  “offering” 
space  to  advertisers  is  also  hopelessly 
of  of  date. 

The  marketing  objectives  of 
advertisers  simply  won’t  allow  it. 

Even  local  advertisers  are  starting 
to  understand  that  without  efficient 
reach  and  frequency  to  just  the  right 
audience,  and  carefully  targeted 
advertising  platforms,  they  will  not 
sell  merchandise. 

For  one  thing,  the  cost  of  storing 
merchandise  on  a  trial  and  error  basis 
is  far  too  high.  The  interest  charges  on 
inventory  have  zoomed  from  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  10%  “plus  over  nor¬ 
mal”  sales  retailers  have  come  to 
expect  as  a  direct  result  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  into  the  mid-teens. 

Combine  that  with  the  increase  in 
advertising  rates  in  real  dollars  (news¬ 
papers  are  no  longer  in  the  cheap 
printing  business)  and  you  have  a 
situation  where  the  merchant  must 
carry  as  little  inventory  as  he  can,  find 
the  logical  customers  as  quickly  as  he 
can,  for  just  what  he  has  in  stock  or 
can  order  on  short  notice. 

A  computerized  read  out  of  how  the 
newspaper  audience  fits  the  retailer’s 
merchandising  plan  is  the  ultimate 
selling  tool  these  days. 

And  a  whole  generation  of  bright, 
young  and  some  not  so  young,  news¬ 
paper  research  people  has  taught 
itself  to  be  very  much  at  home  in  that 
milieu. 

More  and  more  of  them  are  pro¬ 
gramming  their  own  computers,  even 


devising  their  own  systems  which  will 
produce  on  demand  individually 
customized  presentations  neatly 
extracted  from  the  infinite  per¬ 
mutations  of  their  data  bases. 

As  the  machines  become  more  and 
more  portable,  these  1984  research- 
type  space  peddlers  are  taking  them 
out  for  use  as  electronic  easels,  often 
with  pre-printed,  hard  copy  leave- 
behinds. 

Their  very  proficiency,  often  to 
audiences  still  in  slight  awe  of  the 
computer,  has  subtly  turned  what  was 
purely  research  into  the  very  sub¬ 
stances  of  sales  promotion. 

The  computer,  using  as  it  does,  all 
these  elements  on  which  our  very 
civilization  rests,  namely  mathema¬ 
tics,  symbols  and  printing,  and  on  top 
of  that  creating  a  symbolic 
interactivity  between  them  all,  has 
evolved  from  its  role  as  tool  for 
extracting  information,  to  a  creative 
ally  in  managing  it  and  presenting  it. 

And,  more  and  more,  in  discover¬ 
ing  it. 

Precision  journalism  is  by  this  time 
too  well-known  in  newspaper  circles 
to  need  explanation,  except  to  note 
that  it  has  built  very  significant 


Reporters  and  editors 
have  discovered  that  the 
research  types  ...are 
unique  and  indispensabie 
resources  in  deveioping 
stories. 


bridges  between  the  research  and 
editorial  departments. 

Reporters  and  editors  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  research  types,  with 
their  expertise  in  organizing  moun¬ 
tains  of  unassimilable  data  for  easy 
and  revealing  on-line  access,  are 
unique  and  indispensable  resources  in 
developing  stories. 

Many  of  these  stories  reveal  serious 
challenges  to  our  very  social  fabric, 
for  example,  the  rate  of  crime  or  the 
maladministration  of  public  officials. 
The  scope  of  their  deep  detail  has 
vastly  expanded  the  newspaper’s  role 
as  watchdog  of  the  public  good.  These 
stories  do  far  more  than  gratify  the 
reader’s  curiosity  or  win  awards. 

By  the  very  windows  of  visibility 
they  create,  they  can  generate  effec¬ 
tive  social  pressure,  or  even  lead  to 
new  laws.  That’s  a  long,  long  way 
from  mere  number-crunching. 

As  resourceful  as  many  newspaper 
research  people  are  in  discovering  the 
possibilities  heretofore  hidden  deep 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Elliot  elected 
Ad  Council  chairman 

John  Elliott,  Jr.,  chariman  emer¬ 
itus  of  Ogilvy  &  Mather  International 
was  elected  chairman  ofthe  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  for  the  coming  year  at  the 
1984  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  Advertising  Council  board  of 
directors  includes  84  men  and 
women  from  the  advertising  com¬ 
munications  industries  and  American 
business.  Their  talents  and  volunteer 
services  provide  the  major  direction 
and  support  for  the  Council’s  national 
public  service  advertising  campaigns. 

F.  Kent  Mitchel,  vice  president¬ 
marketing  staff  of  General  Foods 
corporation  and  past  chairman  of  the 
Ad  Council  was  named  honorary 
Chairman.  Edward  N.  Ney,  chairman 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  was 
elected  vice  chairman  representing 
advertising  agencies. 

Elected  vice  chairman  representing 
media  was  James  H.  Rosenfield, 
executive  vice  presdent,  CBS  Broad¬ 
cast  Group,  CBS  Inc. 

Sanford  Buchsbaum,  executive 
vice  president.  Revlon  Inc.  was 
reelected  as  vice  chairman  represent¬ 
ing  advertisers.  L.W.  Lane,  Jr., 
chairman  and  publisher  of  Lane 
Publishing  Company  was  elected  as 
vice  chairman.  Western  Region  of  the 
council’s  Industries  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

DeWitt  F.  Helm,  Jr.,  president. 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 
was  elected  the  Ad  Council’s  treasur¬ 
er.  Leonard  S.  Matthews,  president, 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  was  reelected  secretary. 
Robert  P.  Keim  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent,  the  full  time  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Advertising  Council. 

Walter  Mattson,  President,  the 
New  York  Times  was  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors  as  a  representative 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

Paperworkers 
ratify  contract 

Almost  5.000  Abitibi  Price  Inc. 
paperworkers  have  ratified  a  three- 
year  contract  expected  to  become  the 
industry  benchmark  in  Eastern  Cana¬ 
da.  a  Canadian  Paperworkers  Union 
official  said. 

The  contract  between  the  Eastern 
Paperworkers  and  Canada's  largest 
newsprint  producer  covers  10  mills  in 
Eastern  Canada  from  Newfoundland 


to  the  Manitoba  border. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to  May  I . 
includes  a  2.5%  wage  increase  in  the 
first  year;  4%  in  the  second  and  5%  in 
the  third.  . 

Patrick  Sweeney,  national  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Paperworkers  Union, 
said  75%  of  the  membership  voted  in 
favor  of  the  contract. 

It  will  increase  the  average  wage  by 
about  60  an  hour  before  the  second- 
year  wage  boost  takes  effect. 

Shift  differential  rises  150  and 
Paperworkers'  long-term  dsability 
benefits  will  rise  5%  to  55%  of  their 
annual  wage. 

The  previous  base  rate  at  the  mills 
was  $12.52  an  hour,  with  the  average 
wage  about  $13,50. 

In  Western  Canada  this  year,  the 
Union  and  the  Pulp,  Paper  and  Wood¬ 
workers  of  Canada  rejected  a  similar 
offer,  closing  British  Columbia  Pulp 
Mills  for  about  two  months.  The  west¬ 
ern  unions  are  voting  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract  after  being  ordered  back  to  work 
by  the  B.C.  government. 

Contracts  at  37  mills,  which  pro¬ 
duce  82%  of  Canada’s  newsprint, 
expired  on  April  30.  About  30.000 
Paperworkers  are  still  without  con¬ 
tracts. 

Carnival  promotion 
set  for  February 

A  “Midwinter  Carnival  of  Health 
and  Beauty  Values.”  a  major  new 
promotional  event  in  the  health  and 
beauty  aids  field,  is  being  planned  for 
February  10-16,  1985.  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

According  to  Tom  Hoye.  advertis¬ 
ing  vice  president  of  Wakefern  Foods 
and  chairman  ofthe  committee  plann¬ 
ing  the  event,  the  carnival  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  major  food,  drug  and  dis¬ 
count  retailers,  as  well  as  by  man- 
ufacutrers,  brokers,  area  newspapers 
and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

“In  looking  at  major  food  and  drug 
theme  events  such  as  Frozen  Food 
Month.  Dairy  Deli.  Canned  Food  and 
so  forth,”  said  Hoye.  ”we  realized 
something  was  missing  —  a  promo¬ 
tion  for  non-food  products  in  the  H  BA 
area.  And  the  ‘Midwinter  Carnival' 
theme  ties  in  perfectly  with  the  right 
spot  in  the  calendar  for  staging  such 
an  event. 

“Midwinter  Week,  the  week  ofthe 
Carnival,  is  halfway  between  the 
beginning  of  winter  and  the  start  of 
spring,”  he  added.  “Our  approach 
will  be,  ‘If  you  love  the  winter,  enjoy: 
there’s  much  more  to  come.  If  vou 


like  warmer  weather,  cheer  up:  the 
worst  is  past.  Either  way,  it’s  time  to 
check  up,  stock  up  and  save  on  your 
health  and  beauty  needs  at  participat¬ 
ing  retailers.'” 

According  to  Hoye,  the  program 
will  have  four  major  sections:  (1) 
“Get  Better,”  including  products  for 
coughs,  colds,  headaches,  etc.:  (2) 
“Look  Better,”  for  cosmetics,  hair 
care  and  shaving  supplies;  (3)  “Feel 
Better.”  for  deodorants  and  feminine 
hygiene  products;  and  (4)  “Plan  Bet¬ 
ter,”  for  first  aid  needs. 

Newspapers  participating  in  the 
program  include  The  Record,  of 
Hackensack,  N.J.;  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledf>er;  New  York  News:  New 
York  Times;  Newsday;  the  Staten 
Island  Advance;  Ashnry  Park  Press; 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News;  and  the  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers. 

Newfoundland 
daily  paper  folds 

The  St.  John’s  News  Newfound¬ 
land.  ceased  publication  after  90 
years  as  a  morning  daily. 

William  R.  Callahan,  the  News' 
publisher  and  major  shareholder, 
confirmed  to  reporters  and  to  about 
100  staffers  that  weeks  of  negotiations 
with  financial  institutions  and  poten¬ 
tial  buyers  failed  to  save  the  paper.  He 
blamed  the  daily  tabloid's  downfall  on 
the  general  poor  state  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  economy. 

New  Iowa  farm 
weekly  started 

A  new  publication,  Iowa  Farmer 
Today,  soon  will  be  serving  lowans, 
according  to  Joe  Hladky  111,  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Gazette  Co.  of  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Hladky  said  Steve  DeWitt.  former¬ 
ly  marketing  director  for  the  Iowa 
Newspaper  Association,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  new  venture  and  John 
Robertson,  managing  editor  of  The 
Gazette  newspaper,  will  serve  as 
editor. 

Circulation  of  Iowa  Farmer  Today 
will  be  in  a  number  of  Eastern  Iowa 
counties.  It  will  be  distributed  week¬ 
ly.  It  will  be  a  separate  publication  — 
not  part  of  The  Gazette  —  and  will  be 
published  independently. 

Hladky  said  Iowa  Farmer  Today, 
will  provide  information  and  advertis¬ 
ing  services  for  farming  families  and 
agribusinesses. 
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J-school  reports 
Colo,  cable  news 

Boulder  Colorado’s  first  cable 
newspaper  began  operating  24  hours  a 
day  on  March  1 . 

The  news  program  is  sent  out  on 
Channel  27  of  Boulder  Cable  tv.  It’s 
also  on  closed  circuit  channels  on  the 
University  of  Colorodo  campus. 

The  news  program  is  a  project  of 
the  University  of  Colorodo  School  of 
Journalism  advanced  reporting  stu¬ 
dents  who  rewrite  news  stories  from 
campus  newspapers  published  each 
Thursday  and  update  the  stories 
throughout  the  week. 

Green  Bay  daily 
to  publish  every  day 

The  Green-Bay  Press-Gazette  will 
publish  on  all  holidays  beginning  this 
year,  making  it  the  only  Wisconsin 
newspaper  published  everyday. 

“Our  primary  mission  is  to  deliver 
news  to  the  public  and  there  are  no 
holidays  for  news,”  publisher 
Michael  B.  Gage  said. 

In  past  years,  the  Press-Gazette,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  has  suspended 
publication  on  News  Year’s  Day,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day  and 
Christmas. 

Because  more  retailers  are  open  on 
holidays,  and  more  consumers  are 
shopping  then,  holiday  publication  is 
now  financially  feasible.  Gage  said. 

AP  opens  three 
new  news  bureaus 

The  Associated  Press  has  opened 
three  new  news  bureaus  in  the  United 
States — two  in  Florida  and  one  in 
Ohio. 

The  new  news  bureaus  are  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

They  bring  to  135  the  number  of  AP 
news  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 
The  AP  has  83  full-time  news  bureaus 
overseas,  four  of  which  are  new  in  the 
last  four  months.  These  include  new 
bureaus  in  Monterrey.  Mexico; 
Quito,  Ecuador;  Amman,  Jordan  and 
Baghdad,  Iraq. 

The  Associated  Press  also  staffs  82 
full-time  photo  bureaus  around  the 
world. 

Howard  Benedict,  56,  who  has 
covered  more  than  2,2(X)  space  shots 
in  25  years  as  an  AP  aerospace  writer, 
will  move  from  Washington  to  Cape 
Canaveral  as  correspondent.  He  re¬ 
turns  to  a  Florida  assignment  he  held 


from  1959-74. 

William  Kaczor,  37,  Tallahassee 
newsman  since  1980,  was  appointed 
correspondent  at  Penasacola. 

Diane  Balk,  26,  Indianapolis  news- 
woman  since  1980,  was  appointed 
correspondent  at  Dayton. 

Toronto  daily 
reaches  settlement 

Three  Graphic  and  Com¬ 
munications  International  Union  pro¬ 
duction  units  at  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  have  agreed  to  a  two-year 
contract  with  a  6%  wage  increase 
each  year. 

In  reaching  the  settlement  with  pre¬ 
ssmen,  paper  handlers  and  platemak- 
ers  just  hours  after  a  strike  deadline, 
both  sides  dropped  key  demands:  the 
Globe  and  Mail  abandoned  its 
demands  for  smaller  press  crews, 
while  the  GCIU  dropped  a  demand  for 
a  four-day,  32-hour  week.  The  work 
week  will  remain  at  33y4-hours  over 
five  days. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to  Jan.  I, 
increases  the  rate  for  pressmen  and 
platemakers  to  $664.18  (Canadian)  a 
week  in  the  first  year. 

Minority  task 
force  is  formed 

A  task  force  for  developing  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  increase  the  number  of 
minorities  in  news  industry  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  formed  by  The 
Institute  for  Journalism  Education. 

In  announcing  the  project,  IJE 
president  Ellis  Close  said,  “The  top 
tier  of  management  in  most  news 
organizations  remains  a  virtually 
impenetrable  fortress  of  white.  We 
intend  to  help  the  industry  change 
that.’’ 

IJE,  based  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  a 
non-profit  corporation  that  for  sever¬ 
al  years  has  trained  scores  of  black, 
hispanic,  native- American  and  Asian- 
American  for  jobs  in  journalism.  Its 
summer  program  at  the  University  of 
California  has  placed  198  reporters  on 
daily  newspapers. 

IJE  also  operates  Job  Net,  a  nation¬ 
al  network  to  provide  minority  talent 
to  the  news  industry. 

Close  said  funding  for  the  new  man¬ 
agement  task  force  will  come  from  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  which  has  been 
the  major  contributor  to  the  summer 
program. 

Close  and  John  Quinn,  editor  of 
USA  Today  and  Gannett  Company’s 
chief  news  executive,  will  co-chair 
the  task  group. 


Other  members  are  Gerald  Garcia, 
publisher,  Tucson  Citizen',  Douglas 
Harris,  vice  president,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers;  Robert  Haiman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director.  The 
Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies; 
James  Hoge,  publisher.  New  York\ 
News',  Donald  Jacobs,  dean,  Kellogg 
School  of  Management,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University;  Pam  Johnson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal',  Robert 
Maynard,  publisher,  Oakland  (Cahf.) 
Tribune',  Nancy  Nielsen,  manager, 
McKinsey  and  Co.;  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  publisher,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Donald  Wright,  president, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  group  held  the  first  of  a 
planned  series  of  meetings  on  May  3 1 . 

Employees  agree 
to  pay  freeze 

Editorial  employees  have  agreed  to 
a  one-year  pay  freeze  at  the  Montreal 
Le  Devoir,  the  financially  troubled 
French-language  daily. 

Journalists  union  president  Jean- 
Pierre  Proulx  said  employees  drop¬ 
ped  their  demand  for  a  1%  wage 
increase  when  it  learned  of  the  pap¬ 
er’s  continuing  financial  problems. 

“We  had  to  abandon  our  demands 
for  an  increase  because  the  news¬ 
paper  unfortunately  did  not  have  a 
good  year  (in  1983).  It  lost  $9()0,(X)0,’’ 
Proulx  told  E&P. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  two-year 
agreement,  however,  wages  will  be 
increased  5.5%  ,  and  may  increase 
another  2%  depending  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  cost-of-living  index,  Proulx  said. 

The  top  minimum  wage  for  a  repor¬ 
ter  with  six  years  experience  is  $666 
(Canadian)  per  week,  Proulx  said. 
Copy  editors’  top  minimum  is  $69 
higher,  and  there  are  bonuses  for 
some  bureaus,  he  added. 

Known  primarily  for  its  cultural 
coverage,  the  37,(jO()-circulation  Le 
Devoir  is  far  smaller  than  Montreal’s 
two  other  French-language  dailies. 
La  Presse  and  Le  Journal  de  Mon¬ 
treal.  In  recent  attempts  to  boost 
circulation,  Le  Devoir  has  added 
more  business  news  and  a  new  leisure 
section. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  the 
number  of  members  in  the  union, 
LeSyndicat  de  La  Redaction  du  Le 
Devoir,  will  be  increased  from  28  to  30 
members,  Proulx  said.  In  return,  the 
union  agreed  to  the  dropping  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  current  contract  which 
requires  the  newspaper  to  replace 
union  employees  who  leave. 

The  union  also  won  three  additional 
personal  days,  he  said. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Keith  L.  McGlade,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  Courant  since  July  of 
1980,  is  resigning  effective  August  31 
to  pursue  other  business  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

McGlade,  45,  joined  the  Courant 
from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
where  he  had  been  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  Earlier  he  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Michael  J.  Davies,  editor,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Courant,  is  assuming  the  title  of  pub¬ 
lisher  and  will  drop  the  title  of  chair¬ 
man. 

Philip  L.  Williams,  senior  vice 
president  for  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  television  for  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  parent  company  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  said,  "Much  of  the  credit  for 
the  Courant’s  improved  business  per¬ 
formance  over  the  last  four  years  goes 
to  Keith  McGlade.”  Williams  said 
McGlade  has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  company  if  needed,  and 
added,  “We  are  delighted  we  can  call 
on  him.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jim  Schacter  was  named  labor 
writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star.  A 
former  courthouse  reporter  for  the 
newspaper,  he  earlier  worked  at  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 


STATE  &  LOCAL 
REPORTING  IN 
WASHINGTON 


We’ve  had  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
coverage  of  some  of  the  best  state  and 
city-specific  stories. 

Now  we’re  adding: 

□  Fulltime  coverage  of  local  cor¬ 
porate  filings  with  the  SEC; 

□  Upgraded  business  reporting  af¬ 
fecting  your  local  industries;  and 

□  A  dial-in  electronic  morgue  for 
your  desk  or  your  Washington  bureau 
filled  with  state-specific  government  in¬ 
formation. 

Plug  your  desk  into  ours; 

We’re  still: 

States  News  Service 
202-628-3100 

1333  F  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 


The  Vermont  Press  Association 
has  named  Mike  Donoghue  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  to  a  second 
term  as  president. 

Also  re-elected  were:  Ellie  Dixon, 
Caledonian  Record,  St.  Johnsbury, 
vice  president;  M.  Dickey  Drysdale, 
White  River  Valley  Herald,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  treasurer;  and  Kenneth  Hall, 
Bennington  Banner,  secretary. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jim  Davis  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  Times  as  a  financial  writ¬ 
er  after  completing  a  master’s  degree 
in  management  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Jim  Kuhnhenn  has  been  named  the 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Times.  With 
the  newspaper  as  a  reporter  since  last 
year,  he  earlier  worked  at  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  for  seven  years  as  a 
reporter  and  editor. 

Mike  Kennedy  joined  the  Times  as 
a  reporter  for  the  metropolitan  desk. 
He  has  worked  as  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  as  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

♦  ♦  * 

Three  correspondents  have  been 
named  to  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 

They  are:  William  Matthews, 
formerly  with  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Press,  who  will  be  regional 
correspondent  for  Thomson  dailies  in 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  California; 

Vicki  L.  Brown,  formerly  with  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  to  regional 
correspondent  for  dailies  in  the  south ; 

Maryfran  Tyler,  formerly  with 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  to 
midwest  regional  correspondent. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Moran  has  been  promoted 
from  wire  editor  to  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  He  pre¬ 
viously  worked  for  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record  dind  the 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald-Standard. 


Ernie  J.  Torres  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  He  has  been 
a  wire  editor,  slot  man  and  copy  editor 
during  two  years  at  the  paper.  Before 
that  Torres  spent  six  years  as  a  copy 
editor  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  the 
Tampa  Times.  He  also  was  a  News¬ 
paper  Fund  copy  desk  intern  at  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  in 
1973. 

*  *  * 

France  Menk  has  joined  the  Mor- 
ristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  as  art 
director.  She  had  been  an  editorial 
cartoonist  in  Australia  before  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Baltimore  Sun  and,  on  a 
free-lance  basis,  with  the  New  York 
Times. 

*  ^  * 

Paul  Black  was  appointed 
research  supervisor  at  Parade 
magazine.  He  has  been  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  Rolling  Stone 
magazine  most  recently  and  also  ear¬ 
lier  worked  as  sales  development 
manager  for  Psychology  Today  and  as 
research  manager  for  New  York 
magazine  . 

Gerald  G.  Campbell  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  financial 
analysis  at  Parade  magazine.  He 
joined  Parade  as  a  financial  analyst  in 
1982  and  became  senior  financial 
analyst  last  year. 

Kenneth  Robert  Stern  was 
appointed  a  financial  analyst.  He 
worked  as  a  cost/budget  analyst  at  the 
Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.,  New  York, 
most  recently. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Pettit,  president/ 
publisher  of  Tazewell  Publishing 
Company,  Morton,  Ill.,  has  become 
publisher  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal,  published  by  Hagadone 
Newspapers.  Pettit  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Hagadone  for  13  years 
before  going  to  Tazewell. 


the  most  e.Yperienced 
executive  recruiting  tlrniin 
newspaper,  broadcasting  and  cable 

More  than  16  years  as  specialists  in  the  communications  industry. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 
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Driver 


Philipps 


Yorgason 


Robert  W.  Driver,  contributing 
editor  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun, 
has  been  named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  ombudsman. 

Driver  will  continue  to  write  his  dai¬ 
ly  column,  “The  Driver's  Seat.”  A 
graduate  of  Bucknell  University, 
Driver  also  holds  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Syracuse  University. 

He  went  to  the  Sun  six  years  ago 
after  working  for  the  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal  and  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

The  appointment  of  Driver  as 
ombudsman  is  part  of  the  Sun’s  Read¬ 
ership  Outreach  Program  which 
includes  monthly  readership  surveys 
on  appearance  and  content,  editor 
hotlines,  focus  groups,  and 
appearancs  by  senior  editors  before 
community  groups  and  civic  orga¬ 
nizations. 

Richard  W.  Cosgrove,  the  Sun’s 
editor  and  publisher,  said  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  “We  want  to  know  our  readers 
thoroughly,  and  we  want  them  to 
know  us.  There  are  no  shortcuts.  The 
only  way  to  do  that  is  through  con¬ 
stant,  direct  communication.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Kristin  Nord,  editor  of  the  Litch¬ 
field  County  Times,  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  was  named  treasurer  of  the 
executive  committee,  Connecticut 
Commission  on  the  Arts. 


Carole  L.  Philipps  was  named  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/administration 
at  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

Philipps  has  served  as  assistant 
managing  editor/news  since  1982.  In 
her  new  position,  she  is  responsible 
for  personnel  and  labor  policies,  staff 
training  and  evaluation  programs  and 
budget  matters. 

Philipps  joined  the  Post  as  a  copy 
editor  in  1976  and  served  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  four  years  before  being  named 
to  her  most  recent  post. 

Robert  Kraft  replaces  Philipps  as 
assistant  managing  editor/news  and 
supervises  the  overall  news  gathering 
operation  and  direct  long-range  news 
planning.  He  began  his  career  at  the 
newspaper  as  a  copy  editor  in  1977 
and  was  named  news  editor  in  1982. 

In  additional  changes,  Wayne  Per¬ 
ry  replaces  Kraft  as  news  editor.  A 
former  editor  of  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  Perry  joined  the  Post 
in  1982  as  a  copy  editor  and  last  year 
was  named  regional  editor. 

Doug  Henry  replaces  Perry  as 
regional  editor,  moving  from  assistant 
managing  editor/sports.  He  joined  the 
Post  in  1982  and  served  as  regional 
editor  for  a  year.  He  formerly  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier. 

Barry  Forbis  was  named  assistant 


insurance  spoken  ...  in  plain  ENGLISH 
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managing  editor/sports.  He  was  with 
the  Miami  Herald  as  weekend  sports 
editor  and  before  that  with  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  and  the 
Orlando  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

J.  Le  Roy  Yorg.sson,  is  the  new 
executive  secretary/manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association, 
replacing  Romain  C.  Brandt,  who 
retired. 

Yorgason  has  been  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  for  three  and  one-half  years, 
working  on  legislative  matters.  He 
earlier  was  manager  of  the  Utah  Press 
Association  where  he  served  as  an 
advertising  representative  for  the 
weekly  newspapers  as  well  as  a  man¬ 
ager/lobbyist. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  M.  Beihoff,  formerly 
marketing  director,  was  named  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing  for 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Beihoff 
joined  the  newspaper  from  the  Buffa¬ 
lo  Courier-Express,  where  he  also  had 
been  marketing  director.  Before  that, 
he  was  president  and  publisher  of 
Community  Publications  in  Denver. 

Glen  A.  McCaulley,  who  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1974,  was  named 
vice  president  of  finance.  He  had 
moved  to  the  Beacon  Journal  from  the 
accounting  firm  of  Ernst  and 
Whinney. 


McNAUGHT 


When  the 
problem  is  money, 
Susan  Bondy  is 
the  answer. 


BONDY 
ON  MONEY 

Susan  Bondy’s 
personal  money 
column  belongs  In 
your  newspaper. 

Call  collect  (203)  66M990 

'The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  06830 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Henry  H.  Young  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News.  He  succeeds 
Saul  Kohler,  who  resigned  to  join 
Bell  of  Pennsylvania. 

Young  began  as  a  sportswriter  with 
the  Patriot-News  in  1949  and  became 
city  editor  of  the  Patriot  in  1961.  He 
was  named  associate  editor  in  1977 
and  promoted  to  editor  of  the  Patriot 
and  Sunday  Patriot-News  in  1982. 

Since  January  of  1984,  he  has 
served  as  editor  of  all  three  company 
publications,  the  Patriot,  the  Evening 
News,  and  the  Sunday  Patriot  News. 

Ronald  W.  Minard,  who  joined 
the  Patriot-News  last  October,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Young  as  editor  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  a  former  assistant  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News.  Since  January  he  has 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Patriot- 
News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frank  Tortorello,  general  sales 
manager  of  USA  Today,  has  left  the 
company  to  pursue  other,  outside 
interests.  His  position  will  not  be 
filled,  according  to  Valerie  Salem- 
bier,  vice  president/advertising. 

*  *  * 

Kathy  Berry,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  public  relations  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  installed  as  president 
of  the  Women’s  Council  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  + 

Jan  Carteaux  was  appointed  Viva 
editor  of  the  Columuhus  (Ind.) 
Republic.  Lee  Peck,  Viva  editor  this 
past  year,  resigned  to  moved  to  New¬ 
ark,  Del.,  where  she  joined  the  graph¬ 
ic  communications  department  of  the 
DuPont  Corp.  Carteaux  worked 
summers  at  the  newspaper  as  an 
internee  for  two  years  and  covered 
county  government  the  summer  of 
1982. 


ZACHARY  STALBERG  is  the  new  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  He  had 
been  executive  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
and  succeeds  F.  Gilman  Spencer,  who 
recently  resigned  to  become  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Stalberg  also  has  been  named  a  senior 
vice  president  of  Philadelphia  Newspap¬ 
ers  Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

He  joined  the  Daily  News  in  1971  as  a 
night  rewriteman  and  served  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter,  city  hall  reporter 
and  city  editor,  successively,  before  being 
named  managing  editor  in  1977  and 
executive  editor  two  years  later. 


Mary  Mettler  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  finance,  a  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position  at  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  corporate  agent 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Mettler  was  with  Lawrence  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  where  she  had  been  senior 
vice  president/chief  financial  officer 
for  five  years.  Previously  she  was 
manager  of  finance  at  United  Vintn¬ 
ers,  western  operations  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  with  IBM  for  five  years  as 
systems  engineer  specializing  in 
financial  applications. 

*  * 

Newly  announced  Gannett  Co. 
assignments  for  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  include  the  following; 

Sandra  Rivard  Baker,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Gannett’s  two  weekly 
newspapers  in  Brevard  County,  Fla., 
in  addition  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Seminole  (Fla.)  Citizen  News. 
She  succeeds  Helen  Schnelker, 
founder,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  who  continues  her  affilia¬ 
tion  until  retirement  next  April. 


John  M.  Flanagan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del . )  newspap¬ 
ers,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Marin  County  Independent-Journal, 
San  Rafael,  (Zalif.  David  M.  Smith, 
former  editor  of  the  San  Rafael  news¬ 
paper,  moved  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer. 

William  Florence,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus 
Leader,  was  named  to  the  new 
position  of  executive  editor  of  the 
Lafayette  (\nd.)  Journal  and  Courier. 
Robert  C.  Kriebel  continues  as 
editor. 

Carlos  D.  Ramirez,  controller  of 
El  Diario-La  Prensa,  New  York  City, 
has  been  promoted  to  publisher.  He 
replaces  Manuel  A,  Bustelo,  pub¬ 
lisher  since  December  of  1981,  who 
left  to  pursue  other  professional 
opportunities. 

Manuel  DeDios  Unanue,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  El  Diaro-La  Presna,  was 
promoted  to  editor.  He  was  named 
managing  editor  in  January,  having 
served  as  assignment  editor  and  as  an 
investigative  reporter  since  joining 
the  newspaper  in  1976. 

*  ♦  * 

Betty  Udesen  has  joined  the 
tle  Times  as  staff  photographer  for  the 
news  department  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  She  had  been  with  the  Spring- 
field  (Ore.)  News  as  a  staff  photograh- 
er  the  past  two  years. 

Udesen’s  earlier  experience 
included  regional  photograher  for 
United  Press  International  in  the 
Eugene/Springfield  area,  and  staff 
photograher  posts  for  the  Antioch 
(Calif.)  Daily  Ledger  and  the  Goleta 
(Calif.)  Today. 

—NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
Lenora  Williamson 


Serious  About  Copy  Editing  As  A  Career? 

If  you  are  interested  in  copy  editing  as  a  satisfying  and  financially  rewarding  career 
and  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  learn  the  craft,  we  want  to  to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  major  metropolitan  daily  in  the  northeast  with  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion.  We  plan  to  begin  a  copy  editor  training  program  in  the  Fall  that  will  lead  to 
journeyman  pay  and  benefits  after  one  year.  Applicants  must  have  one  to  two  years 
writing  or  editing  experience  on  a  small  or  mid-sized  daily  paper.  We  will  also 
consider  recent  college  graduates  in  any  field  who  have  equivalent  experience  on  a 
quality  college  newspaper.  We  are  interested  only  in  career  copy  editors.  We  can’t 
accept  candidates  who  see  copy  editing  as  a  route  to  a  reporting  assignment. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  minority  applicants. 

Please  send  resume,  work  samples  and  a  letter  describing  yourself  and  your  career 
goals  to  Box  7697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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OLYMPIC  COMMIHEE  AWARD  TO  PUBLISHER— 

Francis  L.  Dale  (left),  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
received  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee's  "Spirit  of  America" 
award  for  his  role  in  helping  to  bring  the  Olympic  Games  to  Los  Angeles 
and  his  support  of  the  United  States  Olympic  team. 

Dale,  former  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and  an  international 
and  corporate  lawyer,  is  the  first  West  Coast  recipient  of  the  award. 

William  Simon  (right),  USOC  president,  in  making  the  presentation  to 
Dale  at  a  July  26  dinner,  said,  "Frank  exemplifies  the  kind  of  voluntary 
leadership  and  fund  raising  that  has  helped  strengthen  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team." 

Dale  responded,  in  part,  "Among  the  tasks  assigned  to  me  as  a 
publisher  is  the  task  of  helping  community  causes  of  all  sorts  which  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens.  To  perform  in  such  a  fashion  is  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  journalism  and  certainly  consistent  with  the  good 
corporate  citizenship  practiced  by  the  Hearst  Corporation." 


Richard  Westlund,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  at  the  Miami 
News,  was  named  editor  of  the  Miami 
Review,  and  Ellen  Miller  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Broward  Re¬ 
view  and  the  Palm  Beach  Review. 

Westlund  directs  the  staff  of  the 
five-day  business  and  legal  paper,  and 
Miller  will  guide  the  daily  Broward 
Review  and  the  twice-weekly  Palm 
Beach  newspapers. 

Westlund  worked  at  daily  papers  in 
Michigan  and  New  York  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  Florida  in  1978  as  county  editor 
for  the  Daytona  Beach  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  and  then  spent  four  years  at  the 
Miami  News. 

Miller  is  a  former  executive  editor 
of  the  Peacock  Publishing  Co.’s  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  Chicago. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  Hoelzel  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Angus  Twombly,  the 
director  of  marketing  at  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

Hoelzel  has  worked  for  a  number  of 
years  in  research  and  editorial 
positions,  including  six  years  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

He  will  assist  in  special  projects  in 
the  marketing  area,  handle  some 
administrative  functions,  monitor 
electronic  information  projects,  and 
serve  as  liason  to  related  corporate 
programs. 


Joseph  A.  Cooley,  editor  of  The 
Record  Newspapers,  Troy,  N.Y.. 
since  1973,  has  retired. 

Succeeding  Cooley  as  editor  of  the 
Times  Record  and  the  Sunday  Record 
is  Roland  E.  Blais,  who  has  been 
executive  editor  for  the  past  five 
years. 

Succeeding  Blais  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  is  Kathleen  M.  Condon. 

Cooley,  with  the  newspapers  since 
1940,  had  worked  as  a  reporter,  sports 
editor,  and  associate  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  before  moving  up  to 


news  editor  and  subsequently  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Blais  joined  the  newspapers  as 
executive  editor  in  1979  from  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  where 
he  had  spent  26  years  in  a  succession 
of  editorial  posts  including  managing 
editor  and  lastly,  editor. 

Condon  joined  the  Times  Record 
and  Sunday  Record  last  September  as 
managing  editor  after  working  for  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
since  1969  as  a  writer  and  editor. 


Before  jou  write 
the  rail  freight  story 


call  this  number  and 


iron  horses  mouth 


Audit  Bureau  goes  online 

Newspaper  and  magazine  circulation  databank  can  now  be^ 
accessed  by  any  media  planner  via  a  desktop  computer 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the  “widest 
possible  dissemination”  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  information,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  has  begun  a  new  online 
service. 

In  conjunction  with  three  time¬ 
sharing  firms  —  Telmar,  Interactive 
Market  Systems  and  Market  Science 
Associates  —  ABC’s  databank  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  circulations 
can  now  be  accessed  by  any  media 


“What  used  to  take 
hours  and  even  days,  can 
now  be  compiled 
instantly,”  said  Drexler. 


planner  with  a  desktop  computer. 

ABC’s  circulation  data  can  be  com¬ 
bined  through  the  time-sharing  sys¬ 
tems  with  rate  information  and  data 
from  syndicated  studies  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  putting  together  a  complete 
newspaper  plan. 

ABC  will  be  updating  its  circulation 
data  on  a  monthly  basis,  using  the 
most  recent  audit  reports. 

The  time-sharing  systems  use  the 
“SAU  nomenclature”  in  providing 
rate  information  in  combination  with 
newspaper  circulation  data. 

The  databases  also  give  cost-per- 
thousands  and  household  penetration 
information. 

The  ABC  Online  Service  resulted 
from  the  work  of  a  special  databank 


task  force  consisting  of  Michael  Drex¬ 
ler,  executive  vice  president  of  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach;  Hugh  Crocker, 
circulation  director  of  Tv  Guide-, 
Grover  Friend,  president  of  Calkins 
Newspapers;  John  Emery,  senior 
vice  president  of  Technical  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.;  and  Dick  Anderson,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Needham,  Har¬ 
per  &  Steers. 

“What  used  to  take  hours  and  even 
days,  can  now  be  compiled 
instantly,”  said  Drexler.  He  said 
ABC’s  Online  Service  will  lead  to 
“more  thorough  evaluations”  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  as 
advertising  media. 

ABC’s  Online  Service  is  only  one  of 
several  major  database  services  being 
developed  for  newspapers. 

Last  spring  Doyle  Dane,  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspaper  Sales  and  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  introduced  a  computer 
database  they  jointly  developed  for 
buying  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  (E&P,  June  23,  p.  22) 

That  database  initially  covered 
newspapers  in  the  top  50  markets  and 
is  being  expanded.  It  gives  circulation 
data,  national  ad  rates,  ad  page 
descriptions,  discount  plans,  best 
food  day  information  and  national 
sales  representatives. 

Drexler  said  the  database  being 
developed  by  DDB,  KRNS  and  Story 
“was  the  other  side  of  the  equation” 
from  the  ABC  service.  He  said  the 
two  eventually  will  be  merged  into 
one,  complete  database  for  newspap¬ 
ers. 

David  Keil,  president  of  ABC,  said 


the  bureau  “expects  very  limited 
revenue”  from  its  Online  Service. 
“We’re  only  covering  our  costs.” 

Ad  agencies  using  the  Online  Serv¬ 
ice  will  pay  annually  $250  plus  10%  of 
their  yearly  ABC  dues.  Keil  said  the 
range  paid  by  agencies  will  be  from 
$255  to  $910. 

Advertisers  taking  the  Online  Serv¬ 
ice  will  pay  a  flat  annual  fee  of  $250. 

Keil  noted  that  95%  of  ABC’s  re¬ 
venues  comes  from  dues  paid  by 


He  said  ABC’s  Online 
Service  will  lead  to  “more 
thorough  evaluations”  of 
newspapers  and 
magazines  as  advertising 
media. 


magazine  and  newspaper  publishers. 
He  said  publishers  will  pay  the  bulk  of 
the  cost  for  the  Online  Service. 

However,  Keil  said  the 
introduction  of  the  service  will  not 
result  in  any  new  dues  assessments 
for  publishers  because  ABC’s  data 
has  been  stored  in  the  bureau’s  com¬ 
puters  for  a  number  of  years.  He  said 
the  additional  cost  of  making  the  data 
available  to  the  time-sharing  compan¬ 
ies  was  minimal. 

N.Y.  passes  law  to 
protect  free  papers 

New  York’s  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo 
signed  into  law  a  bill  protecting  freely 
distributed  newspapers  from  being 
destroyed  or  removed  from  places 
where  they  are  delivered  for  public 
consumption. 

The  “malicious  destruction”  law 
makes  persons  who  willfully  remove 
or  destroy  free  distribution  papers 
liable  for  a  civil  fine  of  $100. 

Previously,  state  law  protected 
only  paid  circulation  newspapers 
from  malicious  destruction  or  remov¬ 
al  from  public  distribution  points. 

The  change  in  the  law  was  sought 
by  Our  Town,  a  free  distribution 
weekly  covering  Manhattan's  East 
Side. 


An  expert  source  for  stories  on  ... 

Pollution  and  Underground  Storage  Tanks 

Death,  cancer,  birth  oefects  and  miscarriages  have  been  blamed  on  underground 
tanks  leaking  petroleum  and  other  chemicals  into  soil  and  water  supplies.  Facts  about 
dangers  and  damages  usually  are  available. 

But  WHY  a  tank  fails  is  important,  too. 

The  number  of  stories  about  pollution  from  underground  tanks  is  growing.  If  you’re 
covering  one,  get  authoritative,  straightforward  information  by  calling: 

STEEL  TANK  INSTITUTE 


312/498-1980 


or  write  for  a  news  media  information  kit: 

steel  Tank  Institute 

666  Dundee  Rd  .  Suite  705,  Northbrook  IL  60062 
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Indian  government  questions  AP  casualty  figures 


The  Indian  government  recently 
accused  the  Associated  Press  of 
inflating  casualty  figures  during  the 
Indian  army’s  assault  on  Sikh  mili¬ 
tants  in  the  Golden  Temple  in 
Amritsar. 

AP  foreign  editor  Nate  Polowetzky 
denied  the  charges  and  said  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  wire  service’s  corre¬ 
spondent  —  the  only  journalist  from  a 
foreign  news  organization  in  Amritsar 
during  the  army  raid  —  have  sub¬ 
sequently  been  confirmed. 

“I  have  no  doubt  at  all  (that  the 
stories  were  accurate),”  Polowetzky 
told  E&P.  “In  fact,  some  of  it  has 
already  been  confirmed  by  (Indian 
English-language  papers)  and  oth¬ 
ers.” 

In  its  statement,  issued  by  the 
Indian  High  Commission  in  London, 
the  goverment  took  issue  with  AP 
stories  that  reported  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  killed  and  that  as  many  as 
1,000  Sikh  militants  and  200  troops 
died  during  the  assault.  The  govern¬ 
ment  also  criticized  an  AP  report  that 
several  captive  Sikh  militants  had 
been  shot  after  their  hands  were 
bound  behind  their  backs. 


“The  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dents  have  floated  many  false  stories 
about  the  Amritsar  action,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said.  The  stories  were  “totally 
without  foundation,”  it  added. 

Indian  officials  said  492  Sikh  mili¬ 
tants  and  84  soldiers  were  killed.  The 
figure  was  also  cited  in  dispatches. 

AP  correspondent  Brahma  Chel- 
laney  spent  eight  days  in  the  city  at  the 

AP  foreign  editor  Nate 
Poiowetzi^  denied  the 
charges  and  said 
dispatches . . .  have 
subsequentty  been 
confirmed. 

time  of  the  assault,  and  got  his 
information  from  civilian,  police  and 
military  sources.  He  also  witnessed 
several  gun  battles  and  checked 
crematory  and  police  records  twice 
before  reporting  a  death  toll  of  about 
1,200. 

Death  tolls  of  more  than  1 ,000  were 
subsequently  reported  by  India 
Today  magazine  and  the  Indian 


Express,  the  nation’s  largest- 
circulation  English-language  daily. 

AP’s  report  that  “severS”  captive 
and  bound  Sikh  militants  were  killed 
came  from  information  supplied  by  a 
Sikh  doctor  who  conducted  post¬ 
mortem  examinatioons  and  a  Sikh 
deputy  police  superintendent.  In  the 
story  they  were  identified  as  Sikhs, 
but  were  unnamed. 

The  Indian  government  statement 
erroneously  said  AP  had  reported  that 
“1,000  Siichs  were  made  to  stand 
against  a  wall  and  shot  dead.” 

The  statement  also  declared  that 
“not  a  single  woman  or  child  has  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  Army 
operations.” 

AP  quoted  the  Sikh  doctor  as  say¬ 
ing  that  of  the  400  bodies  examined  by 
his  team,  100  were  women  and  15  to 
20  were  children. 

In  mid-June,  Army  officials  in 
Amritsar  conceded  to  visiting  foreign 
journalists  that  some  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  died  during  the  assault. 

E)espite  its  critical  statement,  India 
has  taken  no  actions  to  restrict  AP 
correspondents  in  the  country,  for¬ 
eign  editor  Polowetzy  said. 


Publishers:  Applied  Printing  Technologies  Speaks  Your  Language— 

INCREASED 
AD  LINAGE 


That's  what  you'll  get  with 
Applied  Printing  Technologies' 
new  APT-ONE  total  newspaper 
system.  Your  ad-takers 
become  your  best  salespeople 
at  a  touch  of  our  unique 
key-prompt  system.  APT-ONE 
not  only  sets,  quotes  and 
bills,  but  contemporaneously 
defines  and  displays  detailed 
information  of  any  classi¬ 
fication  as  cues  to  your 
ad-takers. 

Think  of  the  increased  linage 
you'll  get  when  they  can 
suggest  including  any  option 
—for  any  car— for  any  year. 

All  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 


And  that's  just  one  example. 

Need  help  with  your  other 
operations?  Come  to  APT-ONE. 
Expandable,  newspaper-engineered 
programs  for  editorial— 
circulation— business  office. 

Whatever  you  need,  APT-ONE 
can  help  you.  At  a  cost  that  will 
bring  smiles  to  your  comptroller 
—and  black  to  your  bottom-line! 

Call  us  today.  Find  out  why 
your  tomorrow  should  be  with 
Applied  Printing  Technologies— 
and  the  new  APT-ONE  computerized 
key-prompt  system. 

At  Applied  Printing  Technoiogies 
We  Speak  Your  Language: 
Increased  Ad  Linage!! 
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We  get  stubborn 
when  it  comes  to 
good  ideas. 

Like  the  complete 
publishing  system 
for  newspapers, 
magazines,  and 
pre'press  opera- 


service  bureaus  ^ppr  ^ 
around  the  world.  \T^ 
Meanwhile,  in  Vl  i 
our  R&D  labs,  j 

we’re  working  hard  v  1 

on  the  rest.  J 

This  is  all  part  of 
an  exciting  new  RHEsafS 
Atex  concept 
called  the  Total 

Publishing  Environment  (TPE). 

TPE  is  the  total  integration 
of  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
production  functions. 

It  is  the  ability  to  create 
and  manage  all  page  elements . . 
and  to  output  full  pages  with 
all  those  elements  in  place. 


lyW  ^  With  TPE, 

/  I  deliv- 

m  Iv  I 

m  \V  I  generation 

^  ^  1  electronic 

publishing 

to  tell 

you  more.  Just  write  us. 
Sure,  we’re  stubborn, 
but  we’re  smart. 


Atex,  Inc. 

J2  Wiggins  Avt.  MSW2E 
Be<iMbni.MA  01730 
(617)275-8300 


A  KODAK  COMPANY 


Hamburg,  Helsinki,  Johannesburg,  London,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Munich,  Oslo,  Paris,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  SSo  Paulo,  Stockholm. 


IN  BRIEF - 

Newspapers  get 
ad  fraud  tip  sheets 

The  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  offered  to  help  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  detect  —  and 
reject  —  misleading  advertising  for 
fraudulent  medical  products. 

Acting  Commissioner  Mark 
Novitch  of  FDA  called  medical  fraud 
“a  multi-billion-dollar  plague  that 
depends,  in  large  part,  on  print 
advertising  to  reach  its  victims.” 

BBB  president  William  H.  Tank- 
ersley  said  print  advertising  would 
gain  public  trust  by  eliminating 
advertising  for  “quacks  who  rob  con¬ 
sumers  of  health  and  money  while 
damaging  legitimate  business.” 

Novitch  and  Tankersley  jointly 
asked  ad  managers  to  review  display 
and  classified  copy  more  carefully  to 
eliminate  misleading  advertisements. 
They  are  mailing  to  9,500  ad  managers 
copies  of  a  tip  sheet  on  how  to  recog¬ 
nize  medical  frauds. 

They  also  offer  assistance  of  their 
two  organizations  in  310  offices  to 
check  out  claims  in  questionable 
copy. 

Among  current  frauds,  they  say, 
are  “miracle”  and  “natural”  weight 
reducers,  sex  aids,  arthritis  “cures,” 
an  array  of  simplistic  tests  for  vitamin 
deficiens  and  allergies,  plus  “secret,” 
“newly  discovered”  or  multipurpose 
remedies  and  preventatives. 

They  suggest  especially  careful 
checking  of  promotional  materials 
which  depend  on  sensational  testimo¬ 
nials,  state  or  imply  that  established 
medicine  is  covering  up  a  break¬ 
through,  or  have  given  “money 
back”  guarantees. 

Haitian  publisher’s 
equipment  seized 

A  publisher  who  tested  Haitian  Pre-  | 
sident-for-Life  Jean-Claude  Duvali- 
er’s  public  guarantee  of  press  free¬ 
dom  was  arrested  briefly  and  had  his 
printing  equipment  seized. 

Palace  secret  police  in  Port-Au- 
Prince  arrested  Gregoire  Eugene, 
publisher  of  the  opposition  weekly, 
Fraternite,  and  detained  him  over¬ 
night,  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  report,  which  quoted 
diplomatic  sources.  The  report  said 
Eugene's  car  and  printing  equipment 
were  seized  before  he  was  freed. 

Also  arrested  with  Eugene  was 
Pierre  Robert  Auguste,  the  publisher 
of  another  newspaper  critical  of 


Duvalier’s  rule.  They  were  charged 
with  violating  a  government  edict 
issued  in  May  which  banned 
“pamphleteering.” 

Eugene,  leader  of  the  Movement 
for  Christian  Socialist  Solidarity, 
began  publishing  his  paper  April  28, 
shortly  after  Duvalier  issued  his  state¬ 
ment  guaranteeing  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Two  weeks  later,  Haitian  Christian 
Democratic  Party  leader  Silvio 
Claude  began  publishing  La  Convic¬ 
tion,  another  opposition  paper. 

One  day  after  La  Conviction  began 
publishing,  however.  Interior  Minis¬ 
ter  Roger  Lafontant  issued  an  edict 
banning  all  political  activity, 
including  publishing,  pending  adop¬ 
tion  of  legislation  to  regulate 
opposition  political  activities. 

Farrakhan  aides 
detain  reporters 

Aides  to  the  Rev.  Louis  Farrakhan 
detained  three  reporters  covering 
Farrakhan’s  speech  to  the  Indiana 
Black  Expo  July  7. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  reporter 
Karen  Presley  said  she  and  two  other 
reporters  were  “physically  detained” 
for  20  minutes  by  guards  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  Nation  of  Islam  leader 
when  they  refused  to  surrender  press 
passes  issued  by  the  exhibition. 

Presley  said  that  when  she  refused 
to  surrender  her  pass,  a  guard  grabbed 
her  arm  and,  with  the  help  of  another 
guard,  detained  her. 

Also  detained  was  Eunice 
McLayea-Trotter  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  a  radio  reporter  who  was  not 
identified. 

The  three  were  among  about  50 
reporters  covering  Farrakhan's 
speech!  in  which  he  condemned  the 
press  as  “you  wicked  liars.” 

At  a  news  conference  after  the 
speech,  however,  Farrakhan  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  detention,  saying  that  he 
I  did  not  order  it  and  that  those 
responsible  would  be  “disciplined.” 

“I  know  there  were  many  incidents 
and  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the 
press,”  he  said.  “1  don't  know  why 
they  would  want  your  media  badges, 
other  than  to  know  who  was  there 
covering  the  speech.” 

Turkish  new  agency 
remains  autonomous 

Reacting  to  a  mass  resignation  by 
directors  of  the  semi-otTicial  Anatolia 
news  agency,  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  has  reversed  a  decision  to  put 


the  agency  under  control  of  a  state 
directorate. 

Board  members  had  resigned  (June 
24)  in  protest  of  a  government  decree 
placing  the  news  agency  under  con¬ 
trol  of  a  newly  created  press  publica¬ 
tions  and  information  directorate. 

In  its  resignation  letter,  the  board 
charged  that  the  agency,  which  is  a 
public  corporation,  could  not  func¬ 
tion  as  a  semi-autonomous  body 
under  the  directorate's  control. 

Black  journalists 
trained  in  S.  Africa 

Boston  University's  School  of 
Public  Communication  and  the 
United  States-South  Africa  Leader¬ 
ship  Exchange  Program  (USSALEP) 
conducted  a  new  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  black  journalists  in  South 
Africa. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  training 
program,  which  took  place  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  South  Africa,  May  14 
through  June  8,  was  the  development 
of  writing  and  communication  skills. 
Additional  components  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  included  press  law  and  ethics, 
the  history  of  the  South  African  press, 
the  current  structure  of  the  South 
African  press  industry,  the  role  of  the 
foreign  correspondent  and  the 
advancement  of  black  journalists. 

The  program  was  coordinated  in 
South  Africa  by  Professor  Henry  G. 
LaBrie  of  Boston  University,  the 
director  of  the  Afro-American  Jour¬ 
nalism  Program  at  the  School  of  Publ¬ 
ic  Communication. 

Cowles  Foundation 
donates  $500,000 

A  $500,000  gift  to  the  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  has 
been  approved  by  the  directors  of  the 
John  and  Elizabeth  Cowles  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  gift  was  made  in  the  names  of 
John  Cowles  Sr.,  former  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.,  and 
Elizabeth  Bates  Cowles,  a  longtime 
civic  leader  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  auditorium  in  the  new  Hum¬ 
phrey  Institute  building,  which  is 
under  construction  and  slated  for 
completion  in  the  spring  of  1986,  will 
be  named  for  John  and  Elizabeth 
Cowles. 

The  Humphrey  Institute  was 
founded  in  1977  to  honor  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
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Hargraves  confirms  names  of  sources 


Richard  Hargraves,  who  spent  two 
days  in  jail  last  month  for  ref^using  to 
name  the  sources  for  an  editorial  that 
is  the  subject  of  a  libel  suit,  has  con¬ 
firmed  they  were  two  officials  who 
have  identified  themselves. 

In  a  deposition  in  connection  with 
the  suit,  Hargraves  admitted  he  based 
the  disputed  editorial  in  the  Belleville 
(Ill.)  News-Democrat  on  information 
from  two  members  of  the  St.  Clair, 
Ill.,  county  board,  Edward  R. 
Anderson  and  David  E.  Hickey. 

Both  had  acknowledged  they  were 
sources  when  Hargraves  was  jailed 
July  3  on  contempt  of  court  charges 
for  failing  to  provide  the  names  of  the 
sources. 

Hargraves,  now  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
said  he  revealed  the  names  because 
the  officials’  acknowledgement  had 
rendered  his  refusal  moot. 

“I  made  it  very  clear  that  1  think  the 
Constitution  says  I  don’t  have  to 
answer  that  question.  And  I  told  the 
lawyers  had  (the  two  officials  not 
identified  themselves)  I  would  not 
have  answered  the  question,”  Har¬ 
graves  told  E&P. 

‘‘But  since  they  did,  it  didn’t  seem 
reasonable  to  me  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  they  were  indeed  my 
sources.” 

Hargraves,  his  former  paper  and  its 
owner.  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications,  is  being  sued  for  $15,(X)0 
by  former  St.  Clair  county  board 
chairman  Jerry  Costello.  The  official 

Funds  for  public  tv 
may  be  restored 

Despite  White  House  opposition. 
Congress  is  seeking  to  restore  drastic 
cuts  in  public  broadcasting.  The  bill 
went  to  the  Senate,  which  already  has 
approved  the  same  spending  ceilings. 

Unless  senators  change  course, 
one  of  the  bills  would  go  to  the  White 
House,  where  the  spending  limits  are 
considered  too  high. 

Authorizations  do  not  actually  pro¬ 
vide  money,  but  simply  set  ceilings 
for  later  appropriations  bills. 

Congress  slashed  the  spending  ceil¬ 
ing  for  public  broadcasting  from  $220 
million  in  the  1983  fiscal  year  to  $132 
million  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years. 

The  legislation  would  increase 
authorized  spending  to  $238  million  in 
the  1987  fiscal  year,  $253  million  in 
fiscal  1988  and  $270  million  in  fiscal 
1989. 


says  he  was  libeled  by  an  editorial  that  | 
claimed  he  “lied”  by  reneging  on  I 
campaign  promises  to  submit  tax  I 
increases  proposals  to  referenda. 

Hargraves  was  released  from  coun¬ 
ty  jail  when  one  of  the  two  officials 
publicly  acknowledged  he  was  a 
source  for  the  editorial. 

He  left  prison  vowing  to  change  the 
Illinois  shield  law  which  specifically 
exempts  libel  cases  from  those  court 


“I  felt  that  if  I  take  an 
unreasonable  position 
now,  i’ll  risk  losing  the 
political  and  public 
support  I’ve  received,”  he 
said. 


actions  in  which  journalists  cannot  be 
forced  to  testify. 

Since  his  release,  Hargraves  said, 
Illinois  attorney  general  Neil  Harti- 
gan  has  expressed  interest  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  law. 

“That  was  another  reason  1 
(acknowledged  the  sources),”  Har¬ 
graves  said.  “I  felt  that  if  I  take  an 
unreasonable  position  now.  I’ll  risk 
losing  the  political  and  public  support 
I’ve  received,”  he  said. 

In  a  related  development,  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the 
News-Democrat  broke  stories  that 
the  judge  who  sent  Hargraves  to  jail. 


St.  Clair  County  Circuit  Judge  Roger 
Scrivner,  had  contributed  $650  in 
campaign  donations  to  Costello 
before  becoming  a  judge. 

Defense  lawyers  made  little  of  the 
revelation,  although  the  News- 
Democrat  published  an  interview 
with  an  expert  on  the  Illinois  state 
constitution  saying  Scrivner’ s  failure 
to  reveal  the  donations  could  be 
judicial  misconduct. 

For  his  part,  Scrivner  told  reporters 
that  he  had  also  contributed  to  past 
campaigns  of  district  attorneys  and 
still  ruled  against  them  in  court. 

Idaho  dailies  face 
state  saies  tax 

Idaho’s  newspapers  learned  they 
were  going  to  be  liable  for  the  state's 
sales  tax  ^er  all  when  the  legislature 
passed  a  last  minute  amendment 
dropping  the  tax  minimum  from  150  to 
110. 

Unless  the  minimum  is  raised  again 
at  a  future  session,  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers  will  have  to  pay  the  sales  tax. 

Just  how  the  tax  will  be  collected 
and  paid  to  the  state  will  be  the  subject 
of  negotiations  between  the  Idaho 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  Tax 
Commission. 

The  INA  also  suggested  that  Idaho 
newspapers  with  total  market  cover¬ 
age  editions  as  a  part  of  their  weekly 
output  might  be  able  to  spread  their 
subscription  price  across  all  of  their 
issues  and  avoid  the  tax. 


TURNTORVX 


Independent  daily  newspaper  owners  are  turning  to  PAGE, 
Publishers  Associated  to  Gain  ^onomy.  A  purchasing  co-operative  with 
the  power  to  negotiate  big  contracts  for  even  small  dailies  and  groups 
will  prove  the  profit  sdution  for  the  80’s. 

Take  the  opportunity  to  turn  to  PAGE  to 
learn  how  you  can  save  significant  dollars  on 
conunonly-used  supplies.  Substantial 
savings  are  always  worth  a  look! 

Write:  PAGE 

900  East  Eighth  Street,  Suite  300 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19^ 

(215)337-8888 
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IN  BRIEF 


Ad  group  given 
NGO  status  at  U.N. 

The  International  Advertising 
Association,  a  worldwide  tripartite 
body  made  up  of  advertisers,  agenc¬ 
ies  and  media,  has  been  given  official 
status  as  a  Non-Governmental  Organ¬ 
ization  within  the  United  Nations 
system. 

A  Non-Governmental  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  U .  N .  equivalent  of  a  lobby¬ 
ing  group.  With  NGO  status,  the  lAA 
will  be  able  to  have  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  U.N.  proceedings 
dealing  with  advertising  matters,  sub¬ 
mit  documents  and  formal  position’ 
papers  and  consult  with  U.N.  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  lAA’s  NGO  status  includes 
both  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

U.N.  matters  will  be  handled  by 
William  O’Neill  Sweeney,  lAA  exec¬ 
utive  director;  Claude  Chavet,  lAA 
president;  and  Sylvan  Barnet,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  corporate  members  lAA 
advisory  council. 

In  related  developments,  lAA  has 
been  requested  by  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  to  study  public 
a  service  advertising  in  Europe. 

The  association  has  also  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  report.  Advertising  to  Chil¬ 
dren:  Regulation  and  Self-Regulation 
in  40  Countries. 

The  report  is  part  of  a  contining 
lAA  series  on  forbidden  or  severely 
restricted  advertising  practices. 

Business  wire 
promotes  execs 

Business  Wire  has  announced  a 
reorganization  of  company  manage¬ 
ment,  including  several  promotions. 

Larry  Lokey,  president  and  found¬ 
er,  said  the  reorganization  reflects  the 
company’s  growth  in  recent  years 
including  the  recent  opening  of  a  sixth 
office  in  Denver,  headed  by  manager 
Sandra  Doubleday. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Patricia  Canary, 
southwest  region  manager,  has  been 
elected  a  vi^'e  president  with 
responsibilities  for  corporate  plann¬ 
ing  and  development. 

Canary  joins  Chet  Herald  Jr.  in  the 
vice  presidency  rank.  Herald,  who  is 
Northwest  region  manager  based  in 
Seattle,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  —  marketing  services  to  re¬ 
flect  his  role  as  coordinator  of  the 
company’s  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities.  He  also  was 


instrumental  in  setting  up  new  Busi¬ 
ness  Wire  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Denver. 

In  the  East,  John  M.  Williams,  New 
York  manager,  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  —  Eastern  Region  market¬ 
ing  and  sales.  Michael  Kassin, 
formerly  senior  account  executive 
with  Dorf/MJH  Public  Relations,  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  as  assis¬ 
tant  manager  —  Eastern  Region 
marketing  and  sales. 

Barry  Brooks,  New  England  mana¬ 
ger  in  Boston,  becomes  manager 
Eastern  Region  operations  and  also 
assumes  responsibility  for  corporate 
technological  development. 

Business  Wire  is  a  national  public 
relations  wire  with  offices  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Denver,  Seattle,  San  Fra- 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles.  It  transmits 
corporate  and  agency  news  releases 
to  525  media  in  more  than  200  cities  in 
36  states  and  two  Canadian  pro¬ 
vinces. 

Award  grant  to 
preserve  newspapers 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  approved  a  grant  of 
$229,000  for  the  Indiana  Newspaper 
Project,  a  cooperative  effort  of 
libraries,  historical  societies,  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  interested 
individuals  throughout  the  state  to  lo¬ 
cate,  catalog  and  preserve  historic 
Indiana  newspapers. 

“The  Indiana  project  is  one  of  the 
first  major  state  efforts  of  this  type  to 
be  funded  by  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Humanities,”  said  lU 
Libraries  Associate  Dean  Sally 
Rausch  who  is  the  project  director. 
“The  total  cost  of  this  phase  of  the 
project  will  be  $367,000.  Of  that  total, 
$  1 38,000  will  be  donated  in  the  form  of 
time  and  services  by  participating 
agencies,  but  $54,000  must  be  raised 
outright  from  public  donations.” 

The  grant  is  awarded  to  create  a 
statewide  record  of  the  existing  col¬ 
lections  of  Hoosier  newspapers.  The 
files  must  be  located  and  cataloged 
before  they  can  be  preserved  through 
microfilming.  This  bibliographical 
phase  will  take  about  three  years;  the 
preservation  phase  of  the  project  will 
follow. 

The  aim  of  bibliographical  phase  of 
the  project  is  to  compile  complete  rec¬ 
ords  for  all  the  state’s  newspapers. 
The  records  will  then  become  part  of  a 
national  bibliography  and  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  preservation. 

The  Indiana  Newspaper  Project 
has  been  initiated  by  the  Indiana  State 
Library,  the  Indiana  Historical 


Society,  the  Indiana  Cooperative 
Library  Services  Authority  and  the 
Indiana  University  Libraries. 

The  project  is  a  part  of  a  national 
effort  to  catalog  and  preserve  the 
newspaper  heritage  of  America, 
Rausch  said. 

“Some  of  the  major  newspapers  of 
Indiana  have  already  been  preserved 
on  microfilm,  but  many  more  lie 
crumbling  with  age  in  bound  volumes 
and  loose  stacks  in  scores  of  locations 
throughout  the  state.  The  Indiana 
Historical  Society  estimates  that  up 
to  10  million  pages  of  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  remain  to  be  filmed.” 

VU/TEXT  adds 
Allentown  papers 

VU/TEXT  Information  Services, 
Inc.,  the  electronic  library  retrieval 
service  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers,  said  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call  and  the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle, 
are  available  for  electronic  access. 

Subscribers  to  VU/TEXT’s  online 
information  service  are  able  to  re¬ 
trieve  information  from  the  Morning 
Call  from  anywhere  in  the  country  by 
connecting  their  terminals  or  personal 
computers  to  VU/TEXT  via  a  local 
telephone  call  over  GTE’s  Telenet. 

The  Philadelphia  inquirer,  the 
Washington  Post,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  the  Lexington  (Kent.)  Herald- 
Leader,  the  Wall  Street  Transcript 
and  Mediawire  are  currently  available 
in  full  text  through  VU/TEXT’s 
online  service. 

Plans  call  for  most  of  the  thirty 
Knight-Ridder  papers  across  the 
country  to  be  added  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Pioneer  Press 
adds  30th  paper 

Pioneer  Press,  Inc.  recently  laun¬ 
ched  its  thirtieth  Chicago  suburban 
community  newspaper  with  the 
publication  of  the  Forest  Park  News 
in  Forest  Park,  Illinois. 

The  Wednesday  newspaper 
brought  Pioneer’s  total  Chicago  sub¬ 
urban  reach  to  more  than  161.000 
households. 

SNA  elects  officers 

Joseph  L.  FerstI,  executive  vice 
president  of  Lerner  Newspaper  Inc. 
in  Chicago,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS- 

Right  to  inspect 
documents  upheld 

In  a  ruling  against  Somerset  County 
(N.J.)  officials,  a  state  appeals  court 
said  the  public  and  news  organiza¬ 
tions  have  a  right  to  inspect  docu¬ 
ments  used  by  government  officials  in 
developing  a  garbage-disposal  plan. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  Superior 
Court,  in  a  3-0  decision,  upheld  a  low¬ 
er  court  ruling  agaihst  the  county 
Board  of  Freeholders  in  a  suit  brought 
by  two  central  New  Jersey  newspap¬ 
ers  under  the  state’s  Right  to  Know 
Law. 

“We  think  it’s  a  very  strong 
decision  for  the  public  interest,’’  said 
Watson  Sims,  editor  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Home  News  which 
brought  the  suit. 

Gannett  Satellite  Information  Net¬ 
work  Inc.,  parent  company  of  The 
Courier-News  of  Bridgewater , 
intervened  in  the  suit. 

“There  is  no  basis  for  denying  the 
newspapers  information  that  has 
already  been  shared  with  municipal 
officials,  has  been  used  by  the  board 
in  making  an  important  choice  affect¬ 
ing  the  public  interest,  and  which  may 
be  made  public  whenever  anyone 
seeks  a  court  review  of  that  choice,’’ 
the  panel  said. 

“Until  they  see  it,  they  can’t  com¬ 
ment,”  said  Margaret  Maccini,  clerk 
to  the  freeholders. 

The  board  had  refused  last  year  to 
give  the  newspapers  engineering 
studies  about  46  possible  landfill 
sites,  including  the  one  selected  by 
the  freeholders. 

The  freeholders  contended  that  re¬ 
lease  of  the  studies  would  cause  spe¬ 
culators  to  buy  the  sites  and  then 
“drive  a  harder  bargain’’  if  the  county 
later  sought  one  of  them,  or  drive 
down  the  value  of  the  sites  not  picked. 

Mass,  daily  prevails 
in  public  figure  suit 

A  would-be  fast  food  operator  lost  a 
libel  suit  against  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger  after  the  court  ruled 
the  man  was  a  public  figure  and 
unable  to  prove  constitutional  malice 
buys  the  newspaper. 

In  a  story  on  Nicholas  Vlahos 
application  for  a  license  to  open  a  fast 
food  Greek-style  sub  shop,  the  Patriot 
Ledger  said  “some  of  his  successors 
at’’  other  sub  shops  that  had  opened 
and  later  sold  “claimed  Vlahos  opens 
restaurant,  charges  low  prices,  puts 
his  competition  out-of-business,  and 
then  sells  at  a  profit. 


In  ruling  for  the  newspaper,  Suffolk 
Superior  Court  Judge  John  P.  Sulli¬ 
van  and  Blahos’  application  for  a 
“common  victualer’s  license’’  made 
him  a  public  figure  with  “respect  to  all 
issues  relevant  to  that  application.’’ 

The  judge  said  that  Vlahos  needed 
to  show  “by  clear  and  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  false  publication  was 
made  deliberately  with  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  truth  .  .  .  The  record  in 
this  case  falls  short  of  the  required 
standard.’’ 

Sullivan  also  ruled  that  even  if  Vla¬ 
hos  were  not  a  public  figure  ‘  ‘for  these 
limited  purposes,’’  the  newspaper’s 
quote  of  a  buyer  “is  at  most  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  based  on  dis¬ 
closed  facts’’  and  therefore  not 
actionable. 

Lawyers  challenge 
media  contact  ban 

Two  Toronto  lawyers  have  chal¬ 
lenged  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 
rules  that  prohibit  lawyers  from  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  news  media  about  cases  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

The  restriction  violates  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  expression  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Charter  of  Rights,  the  two 
claimed  in  a  case  before  the  Ontario 
Supreme  Court. 

“The  rule  goes  well  beyond  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  law  society  to 
control  the  behavior  of  its  members,’’ 
Harry  Kopyto,  counsel  for  lawyer 
Robert  Dvorak,  told  a  Supreme  Court 
hearing. 

He  called  the  rule  “the  most  restric¬ 
tive  in  any  free  and  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment.’’  He  noted  that  British 
Columbia  lawyers  can  speak  about 
court  cases  with  newspeople  so  long 
as  they  do  not  give  their  opinionof 
legal  claims. 

“It  is  possible  to  strike  a  balance 
between  freedom  of  expression  and 
the  interests  of  the  law  society  to  pro- 
tect  the  dignity  of  tteir  pro¬ 
fession  .  .  .  (But)  in  Ontario,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  blanket  prohibition,’’  Kopyto 
said. 

In  March,  the  society  —  similar  to  a 
state  bar  association  in  the  U.S.  — 
issued  a  warning  about  media  con¬ 
tact. 

“Any  interview  with  the  media 
about  court  proceedings  invites  the 
inference  that  it  was  given  to 
publiciize  the  lawyer  and  carries  the 
danger  of  being  in  contempt  of 
court,’’  the  society  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment. 

Dvorak  and  lawyer  David  Klein 
also  are  challenging  law  society 


restriction  on  the  advertisement  of 
fees. 

Last  year,  Dvorak  placed  five  ads 
in  a  Toronto  newspaper  listing  his  fees 
for  divorce  cases  and  simply 
incorporations.  After  law  society  offi¬ 
cials  told  him  he  faced  disciplinary 
hearings,  he  outlined  his  complaints 
to  a  Toronto  newspaper. 

Court  says  libel 
suit  can  proceed 

A  man  may  continue  pursuing  part 
of  a  $30  million  lawsuit  he  filed  against 
a  newspaper  for  publishing  news  stor¬ 
ies  about  his  divorce,  an  appeals  court 
in  Albany,  N.Y  ruled. 

However,  the  Appellate  Division  of 
state  Supreme  Court  dismissed  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lawsuit  Wayne  Freihofer 
filed  against  the  Hearst  Corp.,  which 
does  business  here  in  the  Capital 
Newspapers  Group. 

The  court  said  a  lower  court  should 
decide  if  Capital  Newspapers 
improperly  published  details  of 
Freihofer’s  divorce  action  “to  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulation  of  its  newspaper 
rather  than  to  provide  newsworthy 
information  of  public  interest.’’ 

Freihofer  sued  under  a  portion  of 
the  state  Civil  Rights  Law  that  bars 
use  “for  advertising  purposes  or  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  the  name,  por¬ 
trait  or  picture  of  any  living  person 
without  having  first  obtained  the  writ¬ 
ten  consent  of  such  person.” 

Freihofer  contended  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  details  about  his  divorce  by  the 
Albany  Times  Union  in  1982  was  a 
business  action  designed  to  boost 
newspaper  circulation. 

The  paper  published  “allegations 
and  statements”  by  Freihofer  and  his 
wife  made  in  court  papers  in  the 
divorce  action. 

The  newspaper  company  con¬ 
tended  the  material  was  published 
because  "it  was  newsworthy  and  of 
legitimate  public  interest,  and  can  not 
subject  the  newspaper  to  liability,” 
said  Peter  Danziger,  lawyer  for  the 
company. 

Danziger  said  Capital  Newspapers 
was  considering  whether  to  appeal 
the  decision. 

Freihofer  did  not  sue  Capital  News¬ 
papers  for  libel.  Instead,  he  accused 
the  company  of  violating  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Relations  Law,  intentionally 
inflicting  emotional  distress  on  him 
and  violating  the  Civil  Rights  Law. 

All  sections  but  the  Civil  Rights 
Law  portion  of  the  suit  were  thrown 
out  by  the  court. 

— AP 
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UP!  expands 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


In  sports,  he  said,  “I  can  see  us 
competing  with  USA  Today." 

Before  working  at  the  Washington 
Times,  Scopin  was  art  director  of  the 
Washington  Post  Style  section  and 
before  that,  art  director  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star’s  Washington  Life  and 
Calendar  Sections. 

Scopin  says  there  is  a  “renaissance 
in  graphics”  in  the  American  press, 
but,  McCrohon  adds,  “It’s  difficult 
for  medium-sized  papers  to  produce” 
them. 

In  response  to  this  perception,  UPl 
plans  to  offer  each  day,  “high  quality 
graphics.” 


Olympics 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


refused  to  talk  to  reporters  after  the 
incident  and  Decker  herself  conveyed 
her  feelngs  through  her  coach. 

Another  reluctant  athlete  was 
Chinese  high  jumper  Zhu  Jianhua, 
who  had  been  expected  to  take  a  gold 
medal,  but  instead  finished  third  for 
the  bronze.  He  left  the  Coliseum  wit¬ 
hout  even  talking  to  the  Chinese 
press,  much  less  the  world’s. 

The  Seoul  Olympics  won’t  elmin- 
ate  all  the  media  problems,  but  Lee, 
the  Korean  official,  believes  the 
arrangements  there  will  make  life 
easier  for  both  the  press  and  the 
athletes. 

He  explained  the  central  Village  is 
designed  to  keep  the  athletes  closer 
together  and  generally  eliminate 
transportation  delays  for  both  them 
and  corresondents.  The  LAOCC 
press  bus  to  the  UCLA  Village  took 
about  50  minutes. 

Lee  said  athletes  will  be  housed  two 
to  a  room  and  reporters  in  private 
rooms.  He  added  that  the  city  is  build¬ 
ing  13  new  hotels  to  handle  the  anti¬ 
cipated  thousands  of  visitors. 

The  spokesman  reported  that 
sports  facilities  will  include  a  com¬ 
pletely  roofed  main  stadium  with 
132,000  meters  of  floor  space  and 
seats  for  100,000  spectators. 

Lee  said  the  press  Village  will 
accomodate  7,000  correspondents 
and  will  feature  restaurants,  shopping 
centers  and  recreational  and 
entertainment  facilities. 

The  Korean  visitor  praised  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  facilities  or  both  the 
press  and  athletes,  but  said  “We’re 
talking  to  everyone  we  can  to  make 
whatever  imporvements  that  may  be 
necessary.” 


Scopin  also  said  UPI  “could  be  a 
surrogate  art  department”  for  smaller 
newspapers  that  do  not  currently 
have  one.  As  of  Jan.  1 ,  UPI’s  share  of 
the  newspaper  market  with  48,000  or 
less  circulation  was  reported  by  the 
company  as  54%,  —  Lloyd  Carver 


UPI  editor-in-chief  Maxwell  McCrohon 
examines  some  newspaper  graphics  with 
new  UPI  graphics  chief  Joseph  W.  Scopin, 
Jn _ _ 

Rosenthal  makes 
most  admired  list 

Feminist  author  Betty  Friedan 
listed  A.M.  Rosenthal,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  as  among 
the  men  she  most  admires. 

Writing  in  the  August  12  Parade, 
Friedan  said  Rosenthal  earned  her 
admiration  for  being  one  of  those  edi¬ 
tors  “who  save  newspapers  by  evolv¬ 
ing  news  out  of  the  way  people  live, 
love  and  play.” 


New  plant 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


ers.  This  system  leads  to  three  carrier 
distribution  points  on  the  loading 
dock. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  faced 
when  designing  the  Herald’s  new 
building  was  planning  for  the 
inevitable  new  technology  in  the 
publishing  business.  Our  composing 
room,  for  example,  was  designed 
smaller  than  some  would  expect.  The 
expectation  here  is  that  the  Herald, 
like  most  progressive  dailies,  will 
eventually  have  full-page  pagination. 

The  Herald  was  constructed  in  just 
one  year  using  “fast-track”  construc¬ 
tion  methods.  The  Austin  Co.  spent 
almost  two  years  working  with 
Herald  management  planning  the 
building.  Because  of  the  competitive¬ 
ness  of  our  market,  we  believed  the 
sooner  we  were  on  line  with  the  offset 
press,  the  better  it  would  be.  For  us, 
“fast-track”  construction  was  ideal, 
giving  us  the  flexibility  to  change  our 
design  plans  when  necessary. 

The  successful  execution  of  the 
Bradenton  Herald’s  new  plant  is 
directly  tied  to  our  in-depth  planning 
foresight.  Before  we  tarted  construc¬ 
tion,  we  evaluated  our  projected 
growth,  the  new  technology  and  the 
best  possible  building  layout. 

The  Herald  is  opening  its  news 
plant  to  the  public  at  a  gala  open  house 
on  Oct.  7.  In  addition  to  tours,  we  will 
provide  food,  music,  entertainment 
and  prizes. 

(Beck  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bradenton  Herald.) 


Our  FIFTH  year  of 

Serving  the  Newspaper  Industry... 

.  OFFSET  PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

•  NEW  EAGLE  MONO  AND  3-COLOR  UNITS 
.  FLEXOGRAPHY  PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

.  PUMP  AND  RAIL  RETROFITS 
.  RTP  REPLACEMENT  AND  UPGRADES 
.  DAMPENER  REPLACEMENTS 

•  PRESS  CONTROLS  AND  MOTOR  DRIVES 

•  PRESS  CUTOFF  CHANGES 

Call  us  collect  with  your  production  problems. 
(214)  931-2312 

Publishers  Equipment 
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NEWS/TECH 


Pigment  controversy  continues 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  seeks  to  fine  Magruder 
$457,500  after  discovering  PCB’s  in  the  firm’s  product 


The  U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  is  seeking  to  fine  Mag¬ 
ruder  Color  Co.  of  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
$457,500  as  a  result  of  the  discovery 
last  February  of  polycholorinated 
biphenyls  in  yellow  pigment  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  firm. 

The  EPA  has  charged  Magruder, 
and  its  subsidiary  Indol  Color  Co.  of 
Carteret,  N.J.,  with  148  counts  “of 
unlawful  manufacturing,  processing, 
distribution,  labelling  and  disposal  of 
polycholorinated  biphenyls.”  The 
fine  is  being  sought  under  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act. 

Last  February  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News  in  routine  testing  of  its 
yellow  ink,  found  levels  of  dichloro- 
biphenyls,  a  form  of  PCB,  which  sur¬ 
passed  the  50  parts  per  million  limit 
allowed  under  the  federal  regulations. 
The  tainted  yellow  ink  was  supplied 
by  U.S.  Printing  Ink  and  Cal/lnk,  a 
subsidiary  of  Flint  Ink. 

The  dichloro-biphenyls  were 
traced  to  the  yellow  pigment  made  by 
Magruder  which  those  two  compan¬ 
ies  used  in  manufacturing  the  ink. 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
EPA  is  “considering  legal  action 
against  one  of  the  California  man¬ 
ufacturers  involved  in  the  case,”  but 
the  agency  did  not  specify  which  one. 

The  Mercury  News,  according  to 
EPA,  found  levels  of  dichloro- 


biphenyls  “ranging  up  to  4,100  parts 
per  million.” 

The  EPA  noted  that  Magruder, 
based  on  its  own  sampling,  initiated  a 
recall  of  all  yellow  pigment  and  ink 
lots  suspected  of  containing  PCBs. 


EPA  also  said  it 
conducted  random 
sampling  of  other 
pigment  manufacturers  in 
various  parts  of  the 
country  and  “no  PCB 
contamination  was 
found.” 


EPA  said  that  in  addition  to  recall¬ 
ing  its  tainted  pigment,  Magruder  has 
modified  its  manufacturing  processes 
and  is  now  in  compliance  with  the 
federal  regulations. 

EPA  also  said  it  conducted  random 
sampling  of  other  pigment  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  “no  PCB  contamination 
was  found.” 

John  Howard,  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Magruder,  said  the  dichloro- 
biphenyls  found  in  the  yellow  pigment 
were  “unintentional”  by-products  of 
the  manufacturing  process. 


Howard  said  that  the  dichloro- 
biphenyls  found  in  the  yellow  pigment 
have  not  been  shown  to  have  any 
harmful  effects  on  health  or  the 
environment.  He  added  that  dichloro- 
biphehyls  were  the  only  type  of  PCBs 
found  in  the  pigment. 

In  a  prepared  statement  on  the  EPA 
charges,  Magruder  said  the  number  of 
alleged  violations  “is  actually  a  multi¬ 
ple  of  the  number  of  batches  alleged  to 
have  been  produced  inadvertently. 
Nowhere  in  its  complaint  has  the  EPA 
alleged  any  harm  to  the  environment 
from  these  activities.” 

Richard  Cahill,  an  EPA  spokesman 
for  Region  2  covering  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  said  there  is  “a  lot  of  con¬ 
flicting  scientific  information”  over 
whether  the  dichloro-biphenyls  are 
harmful. 

“Until  we  know  that  these  things 
do  not  cause  health  hazards,  we  have 
to  deal  with  them  as  if  they  did,”  he 
said. 

Howard  said  Magruder  believes 
EPA’s  action  “is  harsh  and  over¬ 
done.”  He  said  the  company  has  “a 
right  to  rebut”  the  charges  and  will 
“apply  for  a  new  resolution  with 
EPA.” 

Howard  did  not  rule  out  litigation 
over  the  matter  if  EPA  does  not  miti¬ 
gate  its  stance. 


USA  Today,  Scitex  continue  color  by  satellite  tests 


USA  Today  and  Scitex  “fine 
tuned”  the  coast-to-coast  transmis¬ 
sion  of  color  by  satellite  at  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Olympics  and  a  systems  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  newspaper  said  he  is  “en¬ 
couraged.” 

“We’ve  been  running  anywhere 
from  three  to  five  photos  a  night,” 
said  Ray  E.  Douglas,  systems  editor 
for  USA  Today. 

Douglas  observed  that  the  Gannett 
newspaper  had  been  using  Crosfield 
scanners  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“You  realy  need  time  in  learning 
the  characteristics,”  of  the  new  color 
scanner,  he  said. 

Douglas  said  that  “we’re  learning 
to  use  their  equipment  in  color  correc¬ 


tion.  We’re  very  encouraged.” 

In  addition,  the  systems  editor  said, 
“Scitex  fine  tuned  their  portable 


Two  Scitex-transmitted 
photos  were  printed  in  USA 
Today  editions  from  the 
Democratic  convention  week. 
The  number  used  from  the 
Olympics  in  Los  Angeles  was 
estimated  to  be  36. 


scanner;  and,  we  gained  experience 
from  San  Francisco.” 

Douglas  said  the  Scitex  color 
photos,  which  were  sent  East  via  sat¬ 
ellite  to  Northern  Virginia,  are  “a  lot 


better  quality  than  wire  photos.”  The 
Scitex  device  is  the  size  of  a  large 
footlocker. 

Gannett  first  experimented  with 
satellite  transmission  of  color  during 
the  convention  in  San  Francisco  and 
another  of  the  company’s  executives 
at  the  time  called  the  test  “frustrat¬ 
ing.” 

Two  Scitex-transmitted  photos 
were  printed  in  USA  Today  editions 
from  the  Democratic  convention 
week.  The  number  used  from  the 
Olympics  in  Los  Angeles  was 
estimated  to  be  36. 

“The  proof  is  in  the  pudding,”  said 
Douglas.  “You  will  see  us  (using  the 
system  at  the  Republican  convention) 
in  Dallas.” 
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Designing  a  new  piant 

Newspapers  face  universal  problems  when  designing  a  new  building 


By  Bob  Beck 

Regardless  of  a  newspaper’s 
circulation,  newspaper  executives 
face  universal  problems  when 
designing  a  new  building. 

Three  questions  must  be  answered 
before  construction  begins  on  a  new 
plant. 

First,  what  is  the  outcome  and 
effect  of  the  ever-changing  technolo¬ 
gy  on  your  operation? 

Second,  what  is  your  paper’s  pro¬ 
jected  circulation  and  how  will  it 
effect  future  building  expansion? 

And  third,  what  is  the  best  possible 
building  layout  for  a  logical  produc¬ 
tion  flow? 

These  key  questions  were  carefully 
explored  by  myself,  publisher  Frank 
McComas,  executive  editor  Wayne 
Poston  and  production  director 
Richard  Chick  before  construction 
began  last  summer  on  a  $16  million 
project  for  the  Brandenton  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

We  resolved  these  questions  and 
we  believe  the  Bradenton  Herald  is 
one  of  the  best  designed  newspaper 
buildings  in  the  U.S. 

The  Bradenton  Herald  is  a  35,000- 
circulation,  Knight-Ridder  morning 
newspaper  located  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  market  on  Florida’s 
West  Coast.  We  are  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the 
country,  including  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Tampa  Tribune  and  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune.  All  circulate  in  our 
area. 

Because  of  this  competitiveness, 
the  Bradenton  Herald  wanted  a  build¬ 
ing  that  makes  a  statement  to  our 
readers  and  advertisers.  We  believe 
we  have  done  so. 

The  most  outstanding  features  of 
our  building  is  a  two-story  atrium, 
skylights  and  a  nature  trail  winding 
through  a  five-acre  “park”. 

In  early  July,  our  200  employees 
moved  into  a  golden-tan,  precast  con¬ 
crete  building  that  is  both  functional 
and  futuristic.  Skylights  stretch  the 
length  of  the  building’s  center  court¬ 
yard.  Philodendrons  hang  from  a 
second-floor  garden. 

The  site  is  adjacent  to  Bradenton’s 
rapidly  developing  waterfront  district 
on  the  Manatee  River.  The  property 
was  originally  the  homestead  of  a 
pioneer  Bradenton  citrus  farmer  who 
spent  a  lifetime  planting  rare  hybrid 


trees  on  his  land.  When  the  Herald 
bought  this  9.3-acre  site  in  1979  for 
nearly  $1  million,  it  got  an  ideal  down¬ 
town  location  and  some  of  the  most 
attractive  land  ever  used  for  a  news¬ 
paper  plant. 

The  Herald  and  its  architect/ 
builder.  The  Austin  Company’s 
Atlanta,  Ga.  office,  wanted  to  pre¬ 
serve  as  many  of  these  rare  trees  as 
possible.  The  building  was  positioned 
on  the  property  to  take  best  advantage 
of  the  landscaping,  in  particular  a  cen¬ 
tury-old  banyan  tree  that  now  stands 
at  the  building’s  entrance. 

While  the  appearance  and  down¬ 
town  location  of  the  Herald  receives 
the  most  public  notice,  the  building 
was  designed  to  best  serve  the  public. 
Departments  with  high  traffic  such  as 
circulation,  classified  advertising, 
display  advertising,  personnel  and 
accounting  arc  located  on  the  first 
floor.  Executive  offices,  editorial, 
composing  and  camera  are  upstairs. 

This  layout  creates  a  logical  flow  in 
the  production  of  the  paper.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  having  the  mailroom 
directly  across  from  circulation,  and 
composing  adjacent  to  the  newsroom, 
saves  our  employees  much  time  and 
walking. 

Herald  employees  especially 
appreciate  the  logical  flow  of  the 
building’s  design.  Our  old  facility  was 
56  years  old  and  we  were  extremely 
cramped  for  space.  Circulation,  data 
processing  and  accounting  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  annex  building  across  from 
the  main  plant.  Our  newsprint  storage 
was  eight  blocks  away. 

It  was  essential  that  the  new  build¬ 


ing’s  layout  solve  many  of  our  old 
production  problems. 

Growth  and  expansion  was  another 
critical  concern  the  Herald’s  manage¬ 
ment  faced.  Bradenton  is  the  county 
seat  of  Manatee  County,  the  17th 
fastest-growing  county  in  the  U.S. 
Because  of  our  population  growth,  we 
project  our  circulation  to  double  in  the 
next  decade  to  70,0(X). 

The  new  building  is  87,000  square 
feet  and  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  growth  for  the  next  five  to  10 
years.  Our  first  expansion  will  be 
lateral,  expanding  outward  by  150%. 
The  second  expansion  will  likely  add 
a  third  floor.  All  told,  the  building  can 
be  expanded  by  350  percent.  It  will 
meet  our  growth  needs  for  at  least  25 
years. 

In  addition  to  a  new  building,  the 
Herald  has  a  new  look.  We  will  go  on 
line  in  late  August  with  a  $4.2  million 
offset  press.  The  six-unit  M.A.N.- 
Roland  Lithomatic  II  can  print  70,000 
newspapers  an  hour,  with  four-color 
capabilities  on  the  front,  back  and 
center  of  all  sections.  The  press  was 
bought  to  satisfy  our  growth. 

The  pressroom  was  built  large 
enough  to  add  another  full  press  line. 
We  expect  to  add  two  more  units  to 
our  current  line  within  the  decade. 
Until  another  press  line  is  needed,  a 
five-unit  GOSS  Suburban  is  being 
used  for  the  Herald’s  commercial 
printing  jobs. 

The  M.A.N.  -Roland  was  man¬ 
ufactured  in  Middlesex,  N.J..  and  has 
a  double-delivery  system  that 
delivers  newspapers  from  the  press  to 
two  automatic  insert  lines  and  stack- 
( Continued  on  page  35 1 


PRESS  UNITS 


Need  more  productivity 
and  quality  from  the 
pressroom?  Less  press, 
more  mailroom  could 
be  your  answer. 


Ferag  mailroom  systems  add  flexibility, 
productivity  and  profitability  with  lower 
investment— whether  you’re  planning  a 
new  facility  or  upgrading  an  existing  one. 
Let  us  show  you  how. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Broker  pleads  guilty 
in  stock  scheme 

A  former  top  stockbroker  pleaded 
guilty  (July  12)  to  criminal  charges 
growing  out  of  the  alleged  scheme  in 
which  a  former  W«//  Street  Journal 
reporter  tipped  brokers  to  stories 
about  to  run  in  the  paper’s  influential 
“Heard  on  the  Street”  column. 

Peter  N.  Brant,  who  formerly  hand¬ 
led  top  clients  at  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  pleaded  guilty  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Manhattan  to  one  count  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  mail,  wire  and 
securites  fraud,  and  two  counts  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
and  sales  of  securities. 

He  faces  up  to  15  years 
imprisonment  and  S^OO.OOO  in  fines 
on  the  charges. 

Brant  was  the  first  person  in  the 
alleged  scheme  to  be  indicted  on  crim¬ 
inal  charges. 

Civil  charges  have  been  filed  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
against  Brant,  31,  and  four  others  — 
including  former  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporter  R.  Foster  Winans  who  wrote 
the  Heard  on  the  Street  column. 

All  are  continuing  targets  of  civil 
and  criminal  investigations. 

Brant  settled  his  civil  charges  on 
the  same  day  as  his  guilty  plea. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  Brant  — 
who  reportedly  earned  $2.2  million 
last  year  trading  stocks  —  will  be  per¬ 
manently  barred  from  the  securities 
business. 

In  addition,  he  agreed  to  “dis¬ 
gorge”  his  share  of  profits  from  the 
alleged  scheme,  which  was  said  to  be 
$454,437. 

While  the  civil  and  criminal  charge 
agreements  limit  further  prosecution, 
Brant  did  not  receive  immunity  from 
charges  stemming  from  possible  tax 
violations,  or  from  possible  charges 
of  embezzlement  or  misappropriation 
of  funds. 

As  described  by  the  prosecutors, 
Brant  and  Winans  worked  out  a 
scheme  in  which  the  reporter  would 
tip  the  stockbroker  to  the  nature  of 
stories  planned  for  the  column,  which 
is  often  credited  with  moving  stock 
prices.  Brant  then  would  buy  stocks 
about  to  receive  favorable  mentions 
and  unload  or  sell  short  stocks  men¬ 
tioned  unfavorably. 

Two  others  —  Kenneth  P.  Felis  of 
Kidder  Peabody,  and  David  W.  C. 
Clark,  one  of  Brant’s  customers  — 
were  brought  into  the  scheme,  the 
prosecutors  said. 

Prosecutors  said  the  conspirators 
grossed  $892,212  and  netted  nearly 


$700,000  on  trading  based  on  advance 
newspaper  information. 

For  his  part,  Winans  received  a  tot¬ 
al  of  $31,000,  prosecutors  said. 
Winan’s  roommate,  David  Carpeten- 
ter,  a  former  Journal  clerk,  was  also 
indicted  by  the  SEC  for  profiting  from 
the  scheme. 

Winans  was  fired  by  the  paper  last 
March  after  admitting  that  he  per¬ 
iodically  leaked  advance  information 
about  stories. 

FCC  okays  buyout 
of  Harte-Hanks 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the  pro- 
proposed  leveraged  buyout  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications  Inc. 

Harte-Hanks  said  the  buyout,  first 
announced  March  28,  is  still  subject  to 
reaching  a  definitive  financing 
arrangement  and  stockholder 
approval. 

A  group  of  investors,  including  top 
Harte-Hanks  officials,  has  offered 
about  $445  million  in  cash  and 
debentures  for  the  newspaper  and 
broadcast  group. 

Libel  suit  over 
ad  dismissed 

A  judge  dismissed  a  libel  and  priva¬ 
cy  suit  filed  against  the  Clinton  (Iowa) 
Herald  by  an  81 -year-old  man  who 
claimed  his  reputation  was  damaged 
by  a  classified  ad  place  by  his  former 
wife. 

William  Eggers  of  Clinton  claimed 
that  the  ad,  placed  by  Thelma  Eggers, 
was  an  intrusion  into  his  private 
affairs.  The  ad  was  submitted  the  the 
Herald  by  Mrs.  Eggers  after  Eggers 
ran  a  ad  disclaiming  responsibility  for 
any  other  person’s  debts. 

Mrs.  Eggers  stated  in  her  ad  that 
she  had  always  paid  her  own  bills  and 
expenses  and  had  signed  a  pre-marital 
agreement  that  she  would  not  make 
any  financial  or  property  claims  on 
Eggers  at  any  time. 

Clinton  County  District  Court 
Judge  L.D.  Carstensen  noted  a  pre¬ 
marriage  contract  between  William 
and  Thelma  Egges  was  recorded  in 
the  county  of  Feb  1,  1983.  and  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  He  said  the 
document  lists  the  value  of  Eggers 
property  and  states  that  Thelma 
would  make  no  claim  against  Eggers’ 
estate  nor  would  she  contest  his  last 
will  and  testament.  The  agreement 
also  waived  certain  rights  in  the  event 
of  divorce. 

“In  this  case,”  the  judge  wrote. 


“the  private  matter,  the  plaintiffs 
financal  worth,  was  on  public  record 
by  actions  of  his  own.  Also  of  public 
record  was  his  financial  arragements 
wih  his  former  wife.” 

— AP 

Court  spells  out 
libel  case  rules 

Publishers  must  exercise  “ordinary 
care”  to  screen  against  libeling  pri¬ 
vate  persons  in  materials  submitted  to 
them  for  publication,  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  ruled. 

The  decision  is  the  first  in  Georgia 
to  spell  out  the  duty  falling  on  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  avoid  libel. 

At  issue  in  the  case  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  published  in  1982  in  newspapers 
in  Atlanta  and  in  TV  Guide  promoting 
a  series  on  teen-age  pregnancies  being 
aired  at  the  time  by  Atlanta  television 
station  WXIA. 

According  to  court  records,  the 
advertisement  read  in  large,  bold  lett¬ 
ers:  “Guess  what  Lori  found  out 
today.” 

A  photograph  ih  the  ad  showed  an 
open  diary  with  this  hcadwritten  en¬ 
try.  “Dear  Diary  —  I  found  out  today 
that  I’m  pregnant.  What  will  I  do 
now?” 

Below  the  diary  page  was  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  teen-age  girl  embracing  a 
young  man. 

A  $200,000  libel  and  invasion  of 
privacy  suit  filed  in  Cherokee  County 
against  the  publishers  of  TV  Guide 
and  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Atlanta 
Constitution,  along  with  the  owners 
of  WXIA-tv,  contends  that  the 
photograph  was  of  Libby  Sue 
Chumley. 

The  suit  said  that  neither  she  nor 
anyone  acting  in  her  behalf  had 
authorized  the  use  of  the  picture. 

Court  documents  show  that  WXIA 
prepared  the  advertisement  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  for  publication,  but  did  not 
indicate  how  the  photograph  was 
obtained. 

The  publishing  companies  sought 
unsuccessfully  in  Cherokee  County 
to  win  a  summary  judgment  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  suit.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  trial  court’s  denial  of  the 
motion  for  summary  judgment. 

The  unanimous  opinion  written  by 
Justice  George  T.  Smith  said  a  jury 
could  reasonably  interpret  the  photo¬ 
graph  as  depicting  Miss  Chumley  as 
“Lori”  a  pregnant  teen-ager. 

The  ruling  enables  Miss  Chumley  to 
pursue  the  suit  in  Cherokee  County. 

— AP 
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Now  the  late  news 
can  be  even  later. 


A  few  minutes  after  you 
have  the  final  details  of  a  late- 
breaking  story  (or  classified  ad), 
w)u  can  have  a  printing  plate. 

Ready  to  go  to  press. 

Editors  can  make  last 
minute  changes  on-screen,  literally 
at  the  last  minute.  Recompose 
stories  to  fit  without  going  back 
through  the  front  end  system— or 
down  to  the  composing  room.  Our 
terminal  shows  you  exactly  what 
you’re  going  to  get,  including 
graphics. 

All  set?  Autologic’s  APPS-1 
will  image  your  made-up  page, 
with  graphics,  directly  onto  paper, 
film,  or  printing  plate.  Completely 
paginated  and  ty^set,  in  minutes. 

It  will  either  output  to  Autologic’s 
APS-5  G  typesetter,  or  our  new 
laser  imaging  system. 

Autologic’s  APPS-1 
Paginating  and  Photoimaging 
^stem  is  advanced.  But  it’s 
flexible  enough  to  work  with 
your  exisiting  equipment. 

Feed  it  area- 

composed  text  from  your  front  end.  Or,  let  it  flow  raw  text  into  an  “elec¬ 
tronic  dummy”  on  the  terminal.  Scan  graphics  and  store  them  in  your 
^  central  data  base,  where  they  are  available  whenever 
you  need  them. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  APPS-1  can  help  make 
you  make  the  news  faster.  Contact  Autologic,  Inc.,  , ' 

Product  Marketing,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury  / 

Park,  CA  91320.  (805)  498-9611.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information 

Sciences  gy  AUTOLOGIC  # 

Paginating  and  Photoimaging'System  "  ^ 


1984 

JUNE 

Linage 


JUNi  1984/1983 
LINAOi  riOURfS 
SUPPLIED  8Y  PU8LISHER 


1964  1963 

FULL  RUN  PARI  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

AUANY,  N.Y. 

THWs-Union-d .  1,710,492  1,492,174 

Tiims-UiMivS .  745,072  493,882 

Knidoftocker  News-e...  1.014.272  902.984 

Grand  Total .  3,489,834  3,069,044 

AlTOONA,8A. 

Mirrar-e .  1,871,279  1,794,407 

MUMIIM,  CA1I8. 

6ullttin-c . 1,935,220  1,771,588 

ATUNTA,OA. 

Constitiitia>Mn .  3,544,530  204,031  3,044,251  211,701 

Joumcl-e .  3,502,334  204,031  3/174,419  211,701 

Journal  &  Constitutian-S  1.829.982  123.452  IJ47J94  109.420 

Grand  Total . 8374345  535314  7,704,444  533,022 


NOTE:  Constitution-ffl  and  Jownol-o  published  5  dom  o  week  only.  Full  run 
Includes  pre-prints.  The  Atlanta  Journoi-Constitutian  convened  frarn  8  to  4 
cohnns  on  April  30, 1964;  oH  figures  ore  reported  os  d^ohimn  figures. 


MNOOa,  NM. 

Doily  News-m... .  1324,058  1,424350 

Doily  News-S .  434.101  449193 

Grand  Total .  2340,159  1375,743 

UUWINONAM,  AUk. 

News-e .  1,944,944  308372  2,044,722  389,942 

News-S .  1,807,744  1,443,778 

Posl-HeroW-m .  1.545.062  _  1328374  _ 

Grand  Total .  5,319,790  306,472  5,139,174  389,942 

80IT0N,  INAtS. 

Heraid-tn .  824,007  725,701 

Heraid-S .  278.174  404340  247447  329.171 

Grand  Total .  1,102,181  404,540  993348  329,171 

■IANTfOAO,ONT. 

Espositor-e .  2,042,042  1,942332 

UIOMPORT,  CONN. 

Telegram-m .  1,510,435  1,471,480 

Post-e .  1,701,737  1,400354 

Post-S .  743.143  443354 

Grand  Total .  3,955,335  3,715,290 

NOTE:  Single  edition  published  Sot.  with  linoge  reported  in  Post-e  figures. 

iURlINOTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m .  1,549,092  1,707384 

FreePress-S. .  504.030  396384 

Grond  Total . .  2,075,122  2,105,470 

CAIOAIY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e . 4,54.^05  4,934,527 

t'ASPIR,  VYYO. 

Stor-Tribune-mS . 23' 1328  2,122,438 


NOTE:  Includes  inserts — lines  in  1984;  495,068  lines  in  1983. 
Foinily  Weekly  not  included-  23,:97  lines  in  1984;  42,974  lines  in  1983. 


C‘  ICAOO,  IL. 

Herold-m .  1,34.,030  368,384  858,015  340,754 

Heralds  158,248  43,342  127,092  53,437 

Tribune-d  4,053,000  4,402,000 

Tribunes  3.785.000  _  3.010.000  _ 

Grand  Total  11,341378  411,724  10,397,107  414,193 

NOTE:  Tribune  Co.  period  runs  May.  21  to  June  24,  1964. 

MS  MOINIS,  IOWA 

Regisier-m .  744,239  750,414  654,391  442,548 

Regisler-S .  834.478  40.580  777.493  51.035 

Grand  Total .  1,400,717  131,174  1,434,084  693,403 

MTROn,  MKH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,834,447  972,105  1,785,871  1,242,333 

FreePress-S .  473.699  295.435  430.195  343.882 

Grand  Total .  2,506,544  1,247,740  2,414,044  1,584,215 


NOTE:  Includes  preprints.  Linage  is  based  on  9-colutnn  format. 


1984  1983 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


OOVIR,  Dll. 

State  News-m .  1,048,894  1,059394 

State  News-S .  340.974  332348 

Grond  Total .  1,409,870  1,391,742 

NOTE:  Inserts  not  included. 

IDMONTON,  JUTA 

Joumol-e .  4,447,737  3,755,101 


n.  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

NewsiSunSentinel-m,e,S  6,106,279  1,244,235  5,739,552  1,130,080 


PT.WORTH.TIX. 

Star-Telegrom-m .  4,542,218  1,101,497  4,099,534  794,404 

Star-Telegrom-e .  3,405,964  878,159  3,453,884  1,024,544 

Star-Telegram-S .  2.319.032  444.924  1.991653  555.481 

Grand  Total . 10,247,214  2,426,780  9,545371  2,374,431 

ORIINS6URO,  RA 

Tribune-Review-m .  1,447,352  1,721,544 

Tribune-Review-S .  1.057.798  1.429.356 

Grand  Total .  2,705,1 50  3,1 50,924 


NOTE:  Includes  preprints. 

HAAUSONtURO,  VA 

Doily  News-Record-m .  256344  233,440 

NOTE:  Includes  port  run. 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chranicle-o/d,S  10,858,344  9,954,534 

NOTE:  Includes  preprints. 

INDIANAROIIS,  IND. 

Star  m  2,254,545  2,185,205 

News-e  1,744,159  1,705,357 

Star  S  1.359.713  1.241.895 

Grand  Total .  5340,437  5,152,457 

KITCHINn-WATIRLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e .  2371,724  2,750,438 

LINCOLN,  NIA 

Journol-Star-d/S .  1,555,454  1,503,880 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 527,590  lines  in  1984;  483,518  lines  in  1983. 

LOS  ANOIIIS/TOXRANCI,  CALIF. 

Doily  8reeze-e .  2,812,432  2,423,680 

Doily  6reeze-S .  922,146  937.026 

Grond  Total .  3,784,578  3,340,700 

lOUISVILLI,  KY. 

Courier-Journol-m .  1,435,143  304,954  1,594,013  278,996 

Times-e .  1,459318  545,122  1,495,112  573,356 

Courier-Journol-S .  1.545.844  4.104  1.387.407  8.823 

Grand  Total .  4,840,425  854,182  4,478,732  870,177 

NOTE:  Figures  ore  based  on  4-column  format  and  10-column  clossified. 

MIRIMN,  CONN. 

Record-Journol-mS .  1337,320  1,027,096 

NOTE:  1984  includes  Sunday  linoge. 

MOF4TRUL,  QUE. 

Ga»lte-m .  4,048,438  3,895,293 

LeOevoir-m .  421.834  359.124 

Grond  Total .  4,479374  4,254,419 

NOTE:  Gozette  incudes  T.V.  Times — 41,245  lines  in  1984;  35,340  lines  in 


FIASHUA  N.H. 

Telegraph-e .  2,071,314  1,914,920 

NJLSHVIILE,  HNN. 

Tennesseon-rri .  2,179,474  2,099,017 

Bonner-e .  2,139,125  2,092,844 

Tennessean-S .  1 .479.732  1 .334  994 

Grand  Total .  5,798,333  5,528,857 

NEW  RRUNSWICK,  N3. 

Home  News-e .  1,444,504  1,421,954 

Home  News-S .  808  183  759  923 

Grand  Total .  2,252,487  2,181,877 

NEWRORT  NEWS,  VA 

Dolly  Press-m .  1,415,712  1,614,884 

Times  Herald-e .  1,419,474  1,491,420 

Dolly  Press-S .  957.144  837  354 

Grand  Total .  3,992,352  3,943,440 


NORFOLK,  VA 

Virginion-Pilot-m .  2,084,545  99,344  1,925,284  122,524 

Ledger-Star-e .  2,143,148  834,563  1,822,900  848,019 

Virginia-Pilot 

&  Ledger  Star-S .  1.048.778  300.181  931.150  303.040 

Grand  Total .  5,298,491  1,234,108  4,479,334  1,273.583 


NORTH  RAT,  ONT. 

Nugget-e .  943,732  877,137 


1984  1963 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


OOMN,  UTAH 

Standord-Examiner-r .  1,734,944  1,494,844 

Standord-E«aminer-S .  737.224  737.072 

Grand  Total .  2,472,168  2,433,934 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  Weekly — 38,584  lines  in  1984;  43,134  lines  in  1983. 

ORLANDO,  FLA 

Sentinel  o/d .  5,520,032  1,901,354  5,027,120  1,744,274 

OTTAWA  ONT. 

LeOroit-e .  1,728J09  1,877,811 

RAUM  SRRINOS-RAIM  MSERT-INDK),  CALIF. 

Desert  Sun-e .  1,835,504  1,570474 

Doily  News-e .  549.194  423.082 

Grond  Total . .  2,404,700  1,993,756 

RALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Pensinsulo  Times  Tribune-e  1,525,748  253,148  1,504,174  241,072 

RHOENIX,  ARIZ 

Republic-m  4,444,824  218,540  3.973,595  178,023 

Republk-S  2,450,298  2,062,256 

Gazettes  4.532.528  219.870  3.848.114  182  032 

Grand  Total  11629,450  438,410  9,923,947  340,055 

NOTE:  1983  hgures  odiusted  to  4-column  conversion. 


RORTLikND,  MUUNE 

Press-Herald-m .  1,499,347  1,243,910 

Espress-e .  1,431,124  1,146,379 

Telegram-S .  1.163.402  948.402 

Grand  Total .  4,113,873  3,378,491 

RROVIMNCE,  R.I. 

Joumol-m .  2,179,930  546,397  2,225,870  420,222 

8ulletin-e .  1619.538  824,405  1,890651  477,502 

Journoi-S .  2.141.732  278.448  1.994.852  228.044 

Grand  Total .  4,141,200  1,449,450  4,110,973  1,325,788 

NOTE:  Includes  preprint  linoge. 

OUEREC,  OUE. 

Le-Soleil-e .  2635,900  2,064,912 

NOTE:  Inserts  not  included-51 7,840  lines  in  1984;  504,835  lines  in  1983. 

READINO,  RA 

Times-m/Eogle-e .  1,357,344  1,310,544 

Eogle-S .  797.358  742.487 

Grond  Total .  2,154,722  2,073,2.53 


NOTE:  Includes  preprints.  Converted  from  8-column  formot  to  4-column  on 
March  1,  1984.  The  1983  figures  ore  odiusted  for  o  proper  comparison. 


RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette-Journal-m .  1,040,052  1,068,318 

Gazette- Journol-S .  280.770  329.602 

Grond  Total .  1,340,822  1,417,920 

RICHMOND,  VA 

TImes-Dispotch-m .  2,006,291  112,471  1,933,057  93,243 

Times  Oispatch-S .  1,421,788  133,330  1,341,818  139,918 

NewsLeoder-e .  1.733698  83.901  1.591.334  92  559 

Grand  Total .  3,4X,079  329,902  4,844,211  325,720 


NOTE:  Comics  not  included. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS _  4,211,884  4,143,482 

NOTE:  Porode  linoge  not  included. 


ROCHESHA  N.T. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  1,723,427  84,754  1,738,238  59,079 

Democrat  4  Chronicle-S  1,258,494  177,448  1,235,742  74,754 


Times-Unkm-e . .  1.375.921  99.750  1.458.540  47.127 

Grand  Total .  4,358,044  341,972  4,432,540  182,940 

NOTE:  Includes  preprints. 

ST.  RnSRSRURO,  FLA 

Times-m .  3,249,252  2,429,334  3,074,722  1,981,714 

Times-S .  1,474,844  649,152  1,532,994  604,214 

Independent-e .  2.284  198  _  1.988.840  _ 

Grand  Total .  7,230,314  3,078,488  4,594,558  2,587,928 

NOTE:  Includes  Comics,  TV  Diol,  Preprints  &  Porode  linage. 

SAN  RERFIARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS .  2,811,396  2,684,836 

NOTE:  Parade  linoge  not  included. 

SAFITA  RJLRRARA  CALIF. 

News-Press-eS .  3,141,229  25,427  2,843,813  5,943 


NOTE:  Porode  linage  not  included. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1984  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  1983) 
1984  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1984) 
Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1984  Edition  $50  per  ctyiy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  •  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1984  Edition  $50  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  ^r  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City _ State _ Zip - 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


1984  1983 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

KOmiLUfF,  NH. 

Star-Herold-mS .  1,507,724  865,590 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  Wtdily  —  36,810  lines  in  1984, 39,820  lines  in  1983. 

sumi,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-d .  1,269,338  963.662 

Times-d .  2,761,514  2.985,010 

Titnes/Posl- 

Intelligencec-S .  1.223.026  1  216.866 

Grond  Total .  5,253,878  5,165,538 

SHRIVIKMT,  LA. 

Joumol-e .  1.071,417  853,872 

Times-mS  2  304.153  2.003  482 

Grond  Tolol .  3.375,570  2,857,354 

NOTE.  Includes  preprints 

SPOKANt,  WASH. 

Spoliesman-Review-m .  1,240,666  1,586,592 

SpoLesmon-Review-S .  612,374  773,430 

Chronicle-e .  1.193.262  I  566.348 

Grand  Totol .  3,046,302  3,926,370 

NOTE:  6.calutnn  linage  in  1984;  9.colunin  linage  in  1983. 

TACONIA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  & 

Tribune  ledger-S .  2,164,708  2,094,540 

NOTE:  Linage  tesed  on  6<o1umn  and  lOxolumn  classified. 


TAMPA,  PIA. 

Tribune-m .  3,758,028  1,152,639  3.390,664 

Tribune-S .  2.350.561  1.957.550 

Grand  Total .  6,108,589  1,152,639  5,348,214 

NOTE:  Comics  not  included. 


Fun  and  ganies 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


News  claimed  he  used  to  conceal  the 
Wingo  card  until  just  before  handing  it 
to  Hoge. 

Dunleavy,  while  denying  any 
doctoring  was  done,  readily  admitted 
the  whole  thing  was  a  set-up. 

“Oh  yes,  of  course  it  was,”  he  said. 
"It’s  just  a  bit  of  fun.  We  don’t  want 
Jim  to  slit  wrists  over  this.  It’s  not  the 
end  of  his  career.” 

As  for  the  out-of-towner  business, 
the  Post  and  the  Daily  News  also 
traded  barbs  over  that. 

“Jim  probably  spent  more  time  in 
New  York  when  he  was  head  of  the 
(Chicago)  Sun-Times  than  Murdoch 
did,”  said  John  Campi,  director  of 
promotion  for  the  News.  “At  least 
he’s  from  this  country.” 

“I’ve  been  in  New  York  for  19 
years,”  countered  Dunleavy,  “More 
than  half  my  33  years  in  journalism.” 
In  reference  to  his  Australian  origin, 
he  added:  “Is  there  any  feeling 
against  immigration?” 

Trading  salvos  over  being  riin  by 
out-of-towners  has  become  a  vener¬ 
able  tradition  with  the  two  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  Post  rarely  misses  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  note  that  the  Daily  News  is 
owned  by  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  Daily  News,  for  its  part,  jumps 
at  the  chance  to  play  up  Murdoch’s 
being  from  Australia. 

In  a  recent  article.  News  columnist 
Jimmy  Breslin  went  a  step  further  and 
called  the  foreign-born  editors  of  the 
Post  “rootless  drifters”  and  called 
editorial  writer  Bruce  Roth  well,  also 


1984  1983 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

TOllOO,  OHIO 

8lade^ .  1,358.934  1,412,104 

81ade  S .  1.057.138  930.993 

Grand  Total .  2.416,072  2,343,097 

NOTE:  All  Igum  conwitd  to  6<olumn  formot 

TOPtKA.  KAN. 

Copital-Joumol-m .  1,218,570  1,229,483 

Capitol-JouTOl-S .  690.434  612.202 

Grand  Total .  1,909,004  1,841,685 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-m .  2,437,X5  2.424,903 


1984  1983 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

WlUtlS  RARRI,  PJL 

Tlmts-l«ad»r.ofd .  1,303,666  1^12,486 


ViniMINOTON,  Ml. 


World-m . 

Tribun*-* . 

World-S 
Grand  Total 


TUUA,  OKU. 

1,852,727 

1,829,580 

973.159 

4,655,466 


Stor-m 

Star-N*iM-$ . 

Grand  Totol 


NOTE:  Figur*s  or*  boMd  on  6-aalumn  format  and  9-col(imn  cknsifiad. 


WAUKIOAN,  ILL. 

Nows-Sun-e .  2,090,424 


Posl-m . 

Tim*s-* 

Post-S.. 

Grand  Total. 


WIST  PALM  SUCH,  PU. 

2,815,022  344.288  2,574,376  361,088 

2,328.704  18,088  2,079,294  5.880 

1.693.048  174.580  1.562.806  128.646 


Joumal-m... 

Journals . 

S*ntin*l-* . 

Grand  Total 
NOTE:  Cotmcj  n 


2  349.753 

2,043.155 

.  1.231.248 

1.019206 

3.581,001 

3.062261 

WtlMlNOTON,  N.C. 

1,035,202 

1,059254 

418.250 

434.910 

1,453,452 

1,494,164 

WINDSOR.  ONT. 

2,737,837 

2.665,280 

WINSTON-SAIIM,  N.C. 

.  1,721,132 

277,242  1235,074 

389.032 

751,058 

197,778  725,438 

204224 

1.377.628 

153.706  1.554232 

_22ai84 

3,173A18 

475,020  3,915.044 

864240 

6,836,774 

536,956  6,216,476 

495,614 

HISTIR  ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

WOKISTIR.  MASS. 

1,224,468 

1,059,380 

Gann*-*... 

1,405,516 

1.254,442 

1.104.810 

1.086.148 

Til*grom  m. . 

.  1,446,223 

1.255242 

2.329,278 

2,145,528 

Tiligrom  t. . 

.  1.657.138 

1.477209 

Grand  Tofol  ... 

_  4.508277 

3.987293 

NOTE:  lnclud*s  pr*pnnR. 


from  Australia,  “some  sort  of  wet¬ 
back.” 

Hoge  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
Post  picture  was  in  retaliation  for 
Breslin’s  article.  “This  happened 
before  the  Breslin  column,”  he  said. 

The  Post  and  Daily  News  have  also 
run  in-house  ads  touting  the  other’s 
weaknesses.  The  News  ads  make 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Post  has  lost 
advertising  in  several  major  categor¬ 
ies,  while  the  Post’s  ads  point  out  the 
News’  continuing  circulation  losses. 

Newspaper  research 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

in  their  audience  data,  they  need  to  do 
so  just  to  keep  pace  with  huge  data 
conglomerates  that  can  zero  in  on 
more  than  80%  of  U.S.  homes  not 
only  by  individual  addresses,  but  by 
revealing  soci-economic  indicators 
and  product  use. 

Which  means  that  if  a  newspaper  is 
going  to  deliver  every  significant  seg¬ 
ment  of  its  market,  it  had  better  know 
not  only  who  its  readers  are,  but  who 
its  non-readers  are,  where  they  live 
and  what  kinds  of  products  they  are 
likely  to  buy. 

“Uneeda  Biscuit,”  that  incredibly 
successful  trade  name/slogan  of  the 
late  1890’s,  could  easily  in  the  1980’s 
be  transformed  to  something  like: 

Uneeda  high-energy,  no-salt,  no¬ 
sugar  cookie,  if  you’re  between  25 
and  34,  like  to  go  backpacking  and 
own  a  surfboard.  Or,  if  you  bought  a 
single  lens  reflex  camera,  there’s 
something  better  for  you  down  the 
aisle.  We  have  every  possible  cookie 


for  every  conceivable  market  seg¬ 
ment.  Nobody’s  going  to  take  away 
our  shelf  space. 

That  precision,  pinpoint  marketing 
doesn’t  have  its  whole  hand  in  the 
cookie  jar  yet,  but  it’s  getting  there. 

Put  that  together  with  a  couple  of 
things.  One,  newspapers  now  have 
the  capacity  to  create  and  market 
special  products,  viz,  book  review 
sections  and  newsletters. 

They  will  soon  have  the  capacity, 
through  computer  activated  mail- 
room  equipment  being  developed 
now,  to  insert  many  different  pro¬ 
ducts  into  individual  newspapers  in 
varying  configurations  at  press  speed. 

Because  of  these  wide  ranging 
opportunities,  research  is  the  fastest 
emerging  management  function  in  the 
newspaper  business. 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-T04)ATE 
WITH  WHAT  IS  QOINQ  OH  IH 
AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBIHQ  TO 


\DVERTbl\G  MU!) 


(publisiwd  RVMy  stcond  Friday),  Hit  eldtsl  KtaUithtd 
and  livtiiasi  ntwtpopor  covtring  Hm  odvtrliting  and 
communkolionL  industry  in  dw  vary  adivt  and  growing 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS- 

Newspaper  is 
cleared  of  libel 

The  parent  company  of  two 
Augusta  newspapers  was  cleared  in 
federal  court  of  libel  charges  leveled 
by  a  South  Carolina  man  in  a  $2  mil¬ 
lion  civil  suit. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  jury 
deliberated  five  hours  before  finding 
in  favor  of  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.,  parent  company  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  Augusta 
Herald,  in  a  suit  filed  by  John  M .  Hun¬ 
ter. 

Hunter,  4 1 ,  of  Greenville,  S.C. ,  had 
been  arrested  and  later  cleared  in  a 
kidnapping  and  murder  case. 

Hunter  sought  $2  million  in  dam¬ 
ages,  but  before  sending  the  case  to 
the  jury,  U.S.  District  Judge  B.  Avant 
Edenfield  threw  out  Hunter's  request 
for  $1.5  million  in  punitive  damages. 
The  jury  rejected  Hunter's  plea  for 
$500,000  in  actual  damages. 

Hunter  alleged  he  was  libeled  by 
statements  made  in  the  newspapers 
following  his  September  1980  arrest 
on  a  fugitive  warrant  in  the  abduction 
of  a  30- year-old  woman. 

Hunter  passed  a  lie  detector  test 
and  was  cleared  of  the  allegations  14 
days  after  the  arrest.  A  Warrenville, 
S.C.,  man  Paul  F.  Koon,  later  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
th  kidnapping  and  murder  of  the 
woman. 

In  closing  arguments.  Hunter's 
attorney,  P.  Bradley  Morrah,  said 
newspaper  coverage  inflamed  the 
community  against  Hunter. 

But  David  E.  Hudson,  a  lawyer  for 
the  newspaper  holding  company,  said 
the  articles  about  Hunter  were  factual 
accounts  of  a  matter  of  public  interest 
and  included  statements  of  opinion 
from  police  officers  involved  in  the 
case. 

— AP 

Right  to  publish 
negative  statements 
upheld  in  Conn. 

The  right  of  the  press  to  publish 
unpleasant,  but  true  statements  about 
public  officials  —  even  if  such  dis¬ 
closures  may  be  misinterpreted  by  the 
public  —  has  been  upheld  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Supreme  Court. 

Upholding  a  lower  court  ruling  in  a 
libel  suit  brought  by  former  State 
Senator  William  E.  Strada  Jr.  against 
the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  its 
publishers  and  a  reporter,  over  a  1978 
article  considered  by  Strada  to  be 


libelous,  the  state's  highest  court 
commented: 

“First  Amendment  considerations 
dictate  that  an  article  concerning  a 
public  figure  composed  of  true  or  sub¬ 
stantially  true  statements  is  not 
defamatory  regardless  of  the  tone  or 
innuendo  evident." 


Publishers  sue 
Mich,  ad  agency 

Two  Michigan  publishers  have  filed 
an  anti-trust  sit  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Bay  City  against  a  Grand  Rapids 
advertising  agency  which  represents 
a  large  number  of  shopping  guides 
throughout  Michigan. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  Up  North  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  of  Bellaire  and  Lilipu- 
tian  Press  of  Hastings  against  Michi¬ 
gan  Advertising.  Inc.,  a  firm  known  as 
Mich  Ad  and  Multi-Community 
Group. 

Mich  Ad  is  charged  with  violating 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  in  four 
counts  alleging  price  fixing,  creating 
territorial  restraints,  wrongfully 
refusing  to  deal  and  attempting  to 
monopolize  national  food  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Besides  Mich  Ad,  named  as 
defendants  were  Mt.  Pleasant  Graph¬ 
ic  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Cheboygan 
Printing,  Inc.,  Northeastern  Printers, 
Inc.  of  Tawas  City.  Central  Michigan 
Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Alma.  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Inc.  of  Petroskey,  and 
Weeklies.  Inc.  of  Gaylord. 

Individuals  named  as 
incorporators,  directors  and 
shareholders  were  John  P.  Morgan  of 
Alma,  August  Tranquilla  of  Che¬ 
boygan.  William  L.  Ezo  and  Steve 
Ezo  of  Tawas  City.  Jon  Aldrich  of 
Gladwin,  Jeffrey  Bodette  of  Petoskey 
and  Gordon  Everett  and  James  Glas- 
ser  of  Gaylord. 

Thomas  R.  McDaniels  of  Grand 
Rapids,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Mich  Ad.  also  is  a 
defendant. 

Up  North  Publications  is  owned  by 
Gregg  and  Dec  Smith.  Hugh  Fullerton 
is  owner  of  Liliputian  Press. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  the  law  firm  of 
Keywell  and  Rosenfeld  of  Troy,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dawn  L.  Phillips  and 
Phillip  B.  Maxwell. 

Plaintiffs  allege  Mich  Ad 
shareholders,  who  are  in  competition 
with  each  other,  have  illegally  agreed 
to  a  fixed  rate  for  national  food 
advertising  below  their  standard 
advertising  rate. 

The  practice,  according  to  the  com¬ 


plaint,  gives  Mich  Ad  an  unfair  com¬ 
petitive  edge  against  newspapers  and 
non-member  shopping  guides. 

The  Bellaire  and  Hastings  firms 
allege  they  discontinued  publications 
because  of  the  loss  of  national  and 
local  food  advertising.  They  seek  a 
preliminary  and  permanent  injunction 
as  well  as  treble  damage. 

Mich  Ad.  incorporated  in  1973, 
serves  more  than  80  shopping  guides 
in  Michigan.  The  firm  also  operates  in 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 


Antitrust  suit 
filed  in  Kansas 

A  Kansas  shopper  publishing  com¬ 
pany  has  filed  a  $10  million  antitrust 
suit  against  the  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-World,  charging  its  largest 
weekly  was  forced  to  fold  because  of 
predatory  ad  pricing  by  the  daily’s 
TMC  product. 

In  the  suit  filed  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  Telegraphies  Inc.  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Kan.  charges  that  the  Journal- 
World  sold  advertising  at  below  cost 
in  two  TMC  products,  J-W  Plus,  and 
its  replacement,  FYI  and  Extra. 

When  J-W  Plus  was  introduced  in 
1982,  the  Lawrence  Telegraphies 
shopper  had  grown  to  28,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  Lawrence  area. 

J-W  Plus  was  introduced  in  1982, 
and  replaced  by  FYI  and  Extra  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1983.  The  latter  TMC  is 
mailed  to  about  17,000  to  18,000  non¬ 
subscribers,  and  is  not  part  of  the  paid 
paper,  Journal-World  general  mana¬ 
ger  Ralph  Gage  said. 

A  month  after  the  introduction  of 
the  new  TMC,  the  Lawrence  Tele¬ 
graphies  was  folded.  Telegraphies 
continues  to  publish  shopper  in  Bald¬ 
win  and  some  communities  north  of 
Lawrence. 

“There  was  a  substantial  decrease 
in  coverage”  when  the  shopper- 
folded,  said  Curtis  Woods,  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  Telegraphies. 

The  shopper  chain  seeks  $2  million 
in  the  antitrust  counts  —  an  amount 
which  could  be  tripled  under  antitrust 
laws  —  and  another  $2  million  in  com¬ 
mon  tort  damages.  Woods  said.  An 
additional  $6  million  is  asked  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages,  he  said. 

Both  Woods  and  Gage  refused  to 
make  extensive  comment  on  the  suit. 

“We  believe  this  action  is  baseless 
and  we  intend  to  defend  ourselves 
vigorously,"  Gage  told  E&P. 
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Each  week  I  begin  by  checking  to 
see  which  agencies  I  need  to  contact 
that  week  and  what  I  have  to  follow  up 
on  from  the  previous  week. 

I  plan  my  days  around  contacting  a 
certain  number  of  agencies  each  day 
and  the  amount  of  business  I  want  to 
generate  that  particular  week.  If  I  am 
free  to  handle  more  copy  work  that 
week,  1  call  more  agencies.  If  I  want 
less,  I  call  fewer.  After  a  while  the 
agencies  will  start  calling  you. 


Keep  track  of  upcoming 
holidays  and  anniversaries 
so  you  can  write  an  article 
about  them. 


Sometimes  my  contacts  with  the 
agencies  consist  of  a  simple  telephone 
c^l  or  an  unscheduled  stop  to  drop  off 
copies  of  my  latest  clippings  for  their 
files.  Other  times,  if  I’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  agency  for  a  while,  I  call 
to  inquire  about  projects  in  progress 
or  upcoming  work. 

Once  in  a  while  I  even  invite  the 
agency  contact  person  out  to  lunch,  if 
the  potential  business  from  the  agen¬ 
cy  warrants  it. 

Of  course,  I  make  a  note  in  the  old 
call  book  after  each  contact. 

Most  of  the  agencies  I've  worked 
for  started  out  as  “don’t  call  us,  we’ll 
call  you,”  situations.  The  agency 
people  have  told  me  I  got  their  work 
because  I  followed  up  after  their  ini¬ 
tial  turn  downs.  They’ve  also  told  me 
I’m  the  only  freelancer  in  the  city  who 
follows  up  on  a  regular  basis,  and  that 
I’m  getting  a  pretty  good  share  of  the 
agency  freelance  work  to  be  had  at 
any  given  time. 

Of  course,  once  you’ve  gotten  a  job 
from  an  agency,  you  must  be  capable 
of  doing  the  job  they’ve  asked  of  you. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  and  to 
make  absolutely  sure  you  understand 
what  is  expected  of  you. 

Also,  turn  in  your  assignment  on 
time,  take  the  deadlines  on  projects 
very  seriously.  The  agency  will. 

One  of  the  most  important  keys  to 
success  as  a  copywriter,  and  for  that 
matter,  for  a  writer  in  any  field,  is  to 
take  criticism  well,  and  to  learn  from 
it. 

Advertising  and  public  relations 
copy  goes  through  a  two-part  editing 
process  before  it  ever  reaches  pro¬ 
duction  or  print. 

First  the  creative  director  must 
accept  your  work  and  then  it  must  be 


approved  by  their  client.  Often  this 
causes  an  uncommon  number  of 
changes  to  be  made  before  the  materi¬ 
al  can  be  produced  in  final  form 

About  charging  for  your  work.  You 
will  be  asked  what  your  hourly  rate  is. 
I  charge  $25  per  hour  on  most  jobs, 
but  different  parts  of  the  country  may 
have  different  going  rates.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  ask  the  people  you  deal  with 
what  it  is. 

When  I’m  starting  out  with  an  agen¬ 
cy  I  usually  give  a  “turn-key”  price,  a 
set  figure  for  which  I  will  work  a  job 
from  starting  point  to  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  regardless  of  the  time  I  spend  on 
it. 

Many  agencies  like  this  method  of 
pricing  because  it  gives  them  a  chance 
to  control  their  costs  and  project  the 
client’s  final  bill. 

It  also  gives  both  the  agency  and 
myself  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
each  other  and  what  our  strengths  and 
limitations  are.  After  the  initial  “feel¬ 
ing  out”  period,  I  charge  on  the  set 
hourly  rate. 

A  small  aside  about  the  business 
side  of  copywriting.  Keep  very,  very 
good  records  of  your  expenses  and 
the  money  you  earn. 

Good  books  are  not  only  important 
at  tax  time,  but  they  help  you 
determine  what  you  will  charge  for 
your  work. 

I  invoice  each  job  and  keep  a  copy 
of  the  invoice  in  a  special  place  until 
the  invoice  is  paid.  That  way  I  can  tell 
at  a  glance  how  much  I  have  in 
accounts  receivable,  and  who  hasn’t 
been  paying  on  time.  A  slow  paying 
agency  is  a  greater  risk  to  work  for, 
and  should  be  charged  accordingly. 

Since  no  other  print  medium  in  the 
world  has  a  greater  need  for  copy  then 
the  nation’s  newspapers,  I  play 
toward  that  need  with  my  second  ave¬ 
nue  of  interest,  writing  humorous 
commentary  articles  for  editorial 
pages. 

These  pieces  are  usually  topical  in 
nature.  I  go  through  the  newspaper 
everyday  for  coming  topics  of  interest 
that  might  have  a  humorous  angle  for 
a  column. 

Commentary  pieces  are  usually 
600-800  words  in  length,  take  only  a 
few  hours  to  write,  and  payment  for 
them  can  range  anywhere  from  $25 
from  a  small  rural  paper  to  $75-$  100 
or  more  from  a  major  city  publication. 
Since  I  retain  the  rights  to  these  arti¬ 
cles  I  can  resell  them  as  often  as  1 
choose  and  increase  my  income  from 
them. 

I’m  always  careful  to  avoid  over¬ 
lapping  or  conflicting  circulation 


areas  for  the  papers  I  submit  my  arti¬ 
cles  to,  as  this  would  violate  the  stan¬ 
dard  agreement  most  papers  expect 
from  freelance  writers,  and  would 
jeopardize  my  relationship  with  the 
papers  in  question  for  future  sales. 

I  also  like  to  write  feature  articles 
for  newspapers.  This  kind  of  piece 
can  come  from  any  of  several  sources. 
A  creative  piece  may  come  solely  out 
of  my  own  imagination.  It  might  be 
humorous,  a  look  at  this  or  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  light  hearted  way,  or  though- 
ful  like  a  remembrance  piece  about 
someone  special  I've  known. 

Other  times  I  take  advantage  of  the 


The  big  mistake  most 
fledgling  writers  make  Is  to 
take  “no”  for  answer. 


availability  of  local  celebrities  or 
visiting  VIPs,  and  do  an  interview  or 
profile  article  about  them.  These 
types  of  “human  interest  pieces  can 
have  the  broadest  market  among 
newspapers  and  can  produce  the  best 
return  on  time  and  energy  invested. 
Eveiy  paper  has  some  sort  of  feature 
section,  and  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
article  they  often  want. 

The  key  to  both  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  types  of  articles  is  foresight 
and  planning.  Keep  track  of 
upcoming  holidays  and  anniversaries 
so  you  can  write  an  article  about 
them.  At  times  these  articles, 
especially  about  Christmas  or  other 
annual  events,  can  be  like  dividends, 
being  salable  for  years  to  come. 

On  the  flip  side  of  the  timely  piece  is 
the  generic  article  with  a  long  or 
unlimited  shelf  life.  This  may  be  a 
how-to-piece,  a  humorous  look  at  a 
“slice  of  life”  experience,  or  a  serious 
profile  of  any  interesting  perennial 
subject. 

These  kinds  of  articles  are  great  to 
have  in  your  files  in  that  the  can  be 
re-cycled  many  times  and  can  be  used 
to  produce  a  steady  income  while  you 
concentrate  your  energies  on 
developing  new  projects. 


Correction 

Thayer  V.  llisley,  who  represented 
members  of  the  Congresssional  press 
galleries  in  negotiations  for  seats  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
was  incorrectly  identified  in  E&P 
June  23  and  July  21  as  superintendent  i 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery.  1 

He  is  an  assistant  superintendent,  i 
The  long-time  superintendent  is  i 
Benjamin  C.  West.  I 
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SYNDICATES 


How  ‘Views  of  the  World’  was  created 

It  took  two  years  of  preparation  before  CWS  could  introduce  its 
fast-selling  weekly  package  of  foreign  editorial  cartoons 


Editorial  cartoons  in  each  weekly  Views  of  the  World'  roundup  come  from  o  variety 
of  countries.  Nations  os  diverse  os  Taiwan,  Venezuela  and  the  Netherlands  ore 
represented  in  the  August  13  package. 


By  David  Astor 

Every  week,  newspapers  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  “Views  of  the  World”  receive 
five  or  six  foreign  editorial  cartoons 
laid  out  in  a  rectangular  format.  They 
can  publish  the  graphic  opinion 
roundup  as  is,  or  extract  one  or  more 
drawings  for  separate  use. 

It  all  seems  very  simple — and  it  is. 
But  things  were  anything  but  simple 
when  it  came  to  getting  the  “Views” 
feature  ready  for  start-up  last  month. 
The  small  staff  of  the  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate  (CWS)  spent  two 
years  doing  research,  writing  letters, 
preparing  contracts,  and  conducting 
numerous  other  tasks  involved  in 
bringing  the  work  of  50  renowned 
editorial  cartoonists  from  35  coun¬ 
tries  to  American  readers.  In  short,  it 
was  an  unusually  complicated  pre¬ 
paration  effort  for  a  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  1981  publication  of  The  1970s: 
Best  Political  Cartoons  of  the  Decade 
(McGraw-Hill)  led  to  the  conception 
of  “Views  of  the  World.”  CWS- 
distributed  editoiial  cartoonist  Jerry 
Robinson,  who  compiled  the  book, 
noticed  that  many  reviewers  cited  its 
foreign  cartoons  as  the  most 
I  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  And 
i  some  reviewers  stated  that  they 
would  like  to  see  more  of  these  draw¬ 
ings  in  the  future. 

There  were  several  other  factors 
that  seemed  to  bode  well  for  the  idea 
in  1981.  Robinson  said  the  success  of 
ABC’s  Nightline,  the  expansion  of 
editorial  and  Op-Ed  pages,  the  rising 
number  of  American  syndicated 
editorial  cartoonists,  and  the  growing 
use  of  weekend  roundups  of  these 
artists'  work  all  pointed  to  an 
increasing  appetite  for  news  and 
opinion.  And,  given  the  way  “the 
world  is  getting  smaller  all  the  time,” 
Robinson  and  CWS  editor  Steve  Fla¬ 
nagan  thought  many  Americans 
would  be  curious  about  what  cartoons 
foreigners  were  looking  at — and  what 
foreign  cartoonists  thought  of  U.S. 
and  world  issues.  Also,  CWS  figured 
that  Americans  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  cartoons  created  in  countries 


from  which  they  or  their  ancestors 
emigrated. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  spring  of  1982, 
however,  that  CWS  plunged  into  the 
“Views”  project.  The  first  thing  it 
had  to  do  was  determine  just  who  the 
top  foreign  cartoonists  were.  “We 
had  a  big  head  start  because  of  the 
book  that  Jerry  did,”  said  Flanagan. 
“It  might  have  been  insurmountable 
if  we  didn’t  have  those  contacts.” 

Robinson  had  also  met  famous  for¬ 
eign  editorial  cartoonists  as  a  juror  at 


international  cartoon  competitions  in 
Montreal  and  Europe;  as  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety  and  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists  (he  still  heads 
AAEC’s  international  affairs  com¬ 
mittee);  as  a  member  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  and  in  other  ways. 

CWS  wrote  these  cartoonists  about 
becoming  part  of  the  “Views”  pack¬ 
age.  Some  of  them  recommended 
other  cartoonists  that  CWS  didn’t 
know  about.  (Eryk  Lipinski  of  War- 


'Views  of  the  World'  cartoonist  Oswoldo  Sogostegui  (left)  of  Mexico  City's  Excelsior 
newspaper  receiving  the  Notional  Prize  of  Journalism  for  1984  from  Mexico  President 
Miguel  de  la  AAadrid  Hurtado. 
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Graphic  opinion  in  'Views'  runs  the  gamut  from  liberal  to  conservative.  In  the  August 
6  roundup,  the  top  left  cartoon  might  anger  Republicans,  while  the  bottom  middle  one 
could  incense  Democrats  and  women. 


saw’s  Szpilki  satiric  weekly,  for  one, 
was  helpful  in  bringing  Eastern 
European  cartoonists  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate's  attention.)  And  Flanagan 
said  he  visited  many  embassies  and 
consulates,  and  scanned  numerous 
papers,  to  search  for  leading  cartoon¬ 
ists. 

Whatever  way  the  cartoonists  were 
found  out,  Flanagan  reported  that 
they  all  expressed  enthusiasm  about 
the  opportunity  to  have  their  graphic 
opinions  distributed  in  America. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  bring  a 
cartoonist  into  the  “Views”  fold, 
however.  In  several  countries,  CWS 
needed  government  permission  to 
distribute  an  artist’s  work  in  the  U.S. 
And  there  was  suspicion  in  some  na¬ 
tions  about  an  American  syndicate 
asking  to  run  cartoons.  Robinson’s 
cartoonist  contacts  became 
especially  helpful  in  easing  this  dis¬ 
trust.  And  there  was  of  course  the 
problem  of  corresponding  with  those 
cartoonists  who  didn’t  know  En¬ 
glish — and  then  getting  50  contracts 
signed  (CWS  director  Kristin  Murphy 
handled  much  of  the  work  in  this 
area). 

Once  cartoonists  agreed  to  join 
CWS,  there  was  still  the  matter  of 
getting  photos,  bios  and  other  materi¬ 
al  for  the  “Views  of  the  World”  book¬ 
let  that  the  syndicate  would  use  to 
help  sell  the  feature  to  American  pap¬ 
ers.  Some  modest  sorts  initially  sent 
only  their  birthdates  and  information 
about  their  families.  And  several  car¬ 
toonists,  because  of  translation  pro¬ 
blems,  did  not  know  what  CWS  meant 
when  it  asked  for  “repro  proofs”  of 
their  drawings  and  “logos”  of  their 
newspapers  to  reprint  in  the  sales 
booklet. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  however, 
CWS  ended  up  with  a  feature  that  has 
been  attracting  an  unsually  large 
client  list  for  a  small  syndicate.  About 


50  papers — including  some  of  the 
biggest  in  the  country — picked  up 
“Views”  in  its  first  month  alone  (see 
E&P,  July  28),  and  Flanagan  said 
many  others  are  still  considering  it. 
Miami  Herald  editorial  page  editor 
Jim  Hampton  seemed  to  sum  up  the  I 
feelings  of  subscriber  papers  when  he 
wrote  CWS  to  say  the  roundup  was  a 
“very  useful  feature.” 

The  five  or  six  cartoons  that  papers 
receive  in  each  “Views”  roundup  are 
culled  from  the  30  to  40  drawings 
mailed  to  CWS  from  abroad  every 
week.  Flanagan  said  most  of  these 
cartoons  are  first  printed  in  the  con¬ 
tributors’  home  publications,  but  a 
few  are  created  especially  for 
“Views.” 

Cartoons  in  each  weekly  “Views” 
package  come  from  several  different 
countries,  range  from  liberal  to  con¬ 
servative,  and  address  a  variety  of 
topics  (except  for  the  periodic  round¬ 
up  featuring  a  specific  theme — such 
as  the  Olympics).  Some  cartoonists 
send  the  syndicate  more  of  their  work 
than  others  (a  major  reason  being  that 
some  focus  more  on  international 
issues  than  others)  but  all  50  in  the 
“Views”  stable  appear  in  the  weekly 


roundup  at  least  occasionally. 

Who  are  these  cartoonists?  They 
work  for  Paris’  L’Express,  Tokyo’s 
Mainichi  Shimbun,  New  Delhi’s  Hin¬ 
dustan  Times,  Moscow’s  Komsomol, 
and  many  other  prestigious  publica¬ 
tions.  And  Robinson  said  they  are  the 
“Herblocks,  Auths,  MacNellys  and 
Conrads  of  their  countries.” 

Many  of  the  cartoonists — who 
range  in  age  from  the  mid-20s  to  past 
70 — have  won  numerous  awards. 
This  summer,  for  instance,  Oswaldo 
Sagastegui  of  Mexico  City’s  Excelsior 
received  the  National  Prize  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  1984  from  Mexico  Presi¬ 
dent  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado; 
Zoran  Jovanovic  of  Belgrade,  Yugos¬ 
lavia’s  Politika  received  the  annual 
Fuibright  Grant  for  foreign  artists; 
and  Humberto  de  la  Torre  of  Bogota, 
Colombia’s  El  Espectador  received 
second  prize  at  the  1984  International 
Salon  of  Cartoons  in  Montreal — the 
world’s  largest  annual  graphic  com¬ 
petition. 

Many  of  the  “Views”  artists  (who 
are  listed  in  E&P,  June  9)  do  a  lot 
more  than  cartooning.  Jovanovic,  for 
one,  is  an  award-winning  maker  of 
animated  films,  some  of  which  will  be 
shown  at  New  York  City’s  Museum 
of  Modem  Art  this  fall.  “Trog”  (Wal¬ 
ly  Fawkes)  of  London’s  Observer  is 
an  accomplished  clarinetist  whose 
jazz  band  began  playing  in  bomb 
shelters  during  World  War  II.  Others 
illustrate  books  and  write  columns, 
articles,  plays  and  histories. 

“Their  broad  experience  has  clear¬ 
ly  enriched  their  (cartooning)  work,” 
noted  Robinson. 

The  subject  matter  and  perspective 
of  this  work  is  often  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  American  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  Robinson  said  there  seems  to 
be  more  of  a  focus  on  disarmament 
and  environmental  issues  in  foreign 
cartoons.  And  drawings  from  places 
such  as  Nicaragua  and  Switzerland 
might  reflect  the  feeling  that  larger 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 
nations  are  controlling  the  destiny  of 
smaller  ones  in  today’s  world. 

Many  foreign  cartoons  have  a  very 
different  drawing  style  as  well,  not  to 
mention  shapes  that  can  be  very  ver¬ 
tical,  highly  horizontal,  or  free-form. 
(Robinson  said  a  major  reason  for  this 
creative  use  of  space  is  that  there  is 
less  syndication — and  thus  less  need 
for  uniformity  of  cartoon  shapes — in 
foreign  nations.)  In  addition,  many 
cartoons  created  abroad  have  no  cap¬ 
tions. 

When  captions  are  used,  CWS  has 
a  network  of  people  to  translate  the 
cartoons  before  they  are  distributed 
to  U.S.  papers.  These  include  United 
Nations  staffers,  foreign  cultural 


office  members,  and  a  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  professor.  Robinson’s  wife 
Gro — a  native  of  Norway  with  a  great 
deal  of  journalism  experience — 
translates  Norwegian,  Swedish  and 
German,  while  his  son  Jens  does 
French  (and  represents  CWS  abroad 
as  well). 

What  of  the  future?  Two  cartoon¬ 
ists  have  already  been  added  to  the 
“Views”  roster  since  the  feature  was 
introduced,  and  more  could  join  from 
time  to  time.  Robinson  said  CWS 
(based  at  67  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10024)  is  also  planning  an 
annual  “Views  of  the  World”  book 
collection,  with  the  first  volume 
possibly  coming  out  in  1985.  And  the 
syndicate  might  eventually  offer  a 


separate  package  of  caricatures  of 
political  leaders  drawn  by  “Views” 
contributors.  As  of  now,  charter 
“Views”  subscribers  will  be 
receiving  a  quarterly  portfolio  of 
these  caricatures  at  no  extra  cost. 

It  appears  that  the  “Views”  feature 
will  be  profitable — both  financially 
and  in  terms  of  increased  exposure — 
for  CWS  and  the  50  cartoonists.  But 
the  syndicate  and  its  foreign  con¬ 
tributors  are  hoping  that  the  roundup 
will  be  profitable  in  yet  another  way: 
as  a  vehicle  to  at  least  slightly  improve 
international  understanding,  said 
Robinson  and  Flanagan.  They  added 
that  several  foreign  consulates  and 
newspaper  editors  have  expressed  a 
similar  hope. 


Trudeau  defends  44-pica  size  for  ‘Doonesbury’  strip 


Garry  Trudeau,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Detroit  Free  Press  managing  editor 
Scott  Bosley,  defended  the  decision 
requiring  newspapers  to  run 
“Doonesbury”  at  least  44  picas  wide 
when  it  returns  September  30. 

The  Free  Press  and  a  number  of 
other  dailies  last  month  criticized 
Trudeau  and  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  for  the  width  requirement  (see 
E&P,  July  28).  Most  papers  have  been 
running  comic  strips  38.6  picas  wide 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Standard  Advertising  Unit  format 
earlier  this  summer. 

“I  understand  entirely  just  how 
inconvenient  the  44-pica  format  must 
seem  to  you  and  a  number  of  other 
editors,”  wrote  Trudeau.  “As  you 
probably  know,  44  picas  used  to  be  an 
industry  standard;  the  strip  was 
designed  for  it  and  most  papers  origi¬ 
nally  ran  it  that  size.  In  recent  years, 
however,  editors  have  taken  to  drasti¬ 
cally  reducing  the  size  of  comics,  and 
they  have  done  so  unilaterally,  not 
feeling  any  need  to  consult  with  the 
syndicates. 

“Understandably  alarmed  about 
rising  newsprint  costs,  editors  have 
found  that  shrinking  comics  is  a  pain- 


Garry  Trudeau 


less  way  to  save  space,  but  in  the 
process,  many  have  lost  sight  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  comic  strip’s 
appeal.  It  is  self-defeating — and  not  a 
little  ironic — that  at  a  time  when 
newspapers  face  their  gravest  threat 
from  television  and  other  visual 
media,  they  have  moved  to  reduce  the 
comics  page,  the  one  area  of  genuine 
pictorial  interest  in  their  papers  (and 
one  of  proven  popularity). 

“It  is  this  problem  we  are  trying  to 
address,”  declared  Trudeau. 

The  cartoonist  said  he  and  Univer¬ 


sal  “are  simply  affirming  our  option 
not  to  appear  in  a  format  which,  in  our 
judgment,  is  detrimental  to  the  fea¬ 
ture.”  He  added  that  an  increasing 
number  of  readers,  especially  older 
ones,  are  complaining  that  “they  can 
no  longer  read  the  comics,”  and  that 
one  editor  told  a  Universal  sales  rep 
that  “he  was  completely  sympathetic 
to  our  size  request  because  he  was 
getting  tired  of  answering  letters 
about  comics  being  too  hard  to  read.” 

Trudeau  continued  in  the  letter  to 
Bosley:  “Our  policy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  special  importance  we  feel 
‘Doonesbury’  has  or  should  have  on 
the  comics  page.  We  recognize  that 
we  will  lose  clients  who  find  our  needs 
untenable,  but  we  accept  that  as  a 
regrettable  trade-off.  To  suggest  that 
you  have  no  choice  in  this  matter 
greatly  exaggerates  both  the  strip’s 
appeal  and  the  syndicate’s  leverage. 
I’m  sure  the  Free  Press  will  continue 
to  prosper  in  a  competitive  market, 
with  or  without  ‘Doonesbury.’ 

“1  would  only  hope  that  in  time  you 
will  not  view  your  resubscription  to 
the  strip  as  ‘capitulation’  and  that  you 
will  come  to  agree  that  our  interests 
really  do  converge  .  .  .  .” 


Car  wreck  kills  Partch  but  ‘Big  George’  panel  to  go  on 


“Big  George”  cartoonist  Virgil 
Partch,  67,  and  his  wife  Helen  died 
from  injuries  suffered  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  California  August 
10. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Partch  was 
so  far  ahead  of  deadline  that  there  will 
be  enough  “Big  George”  panels  to 
last  until  December  1990.  Over  60 
newspapers,  including  the  Washing¬ 


ton  Post  and  Chicago  Sun-Times,  car¬ 
ry  the  comic. 

Partch’s  share  of  “Big  George” 
proceeds  during  the  next  six  years  will 
go  to  his  estate,  according  to  News 
America  Syndicate  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  Steve  Jehorek.  The 
cartoonist  is  survived  by  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

Jehorek  said  Partch  had  a  strong 


influence  on  “contemporary  cartoon¬ 
ing”  and  was  “well-respected”  by  his 
peers.  “He  was  really  a  helluva  guy,” 
the  NAS  executive  added.  “He  was 
very  kind  to  cartoonists  starting  out.” 

Partch  himself  started  “Big 
George”  in  1960  for  what  was  then 
called  the  Hall  Syndicate.  The  panel 
was  known  for  its  absurdist  humor, 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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weekly  “I  hate  Mondays”  gags,  and 
“VIP”  signature  (although  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  middle  name  was  actually 
Franklin). 


Born  in  1916  on  one  of  the  Pribilov 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  Partch 
studied  fine  arts  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  He  began  his  cartooning 
career  at  Disney  Studios  in  1937, 
working  his  way  up  to  assistant 
animator  before  being  fired  for  taking 
part  in  a  strike  during  the  early  1940s. 
Partch  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1944, 
and  did  a  cartoon  series  featuring 
several  GIs  called  “VIP’s  War.” 

Partch’s  also  did  free-lance  car¬ 
toons  for  magazines  such  as  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  New  Yorker, 
Esquire,  True,  Look,  Collier’s  and 
Playboy. 


‘Woman’  writer  plans  another  column 


Mary  Margaret  Carberry,  whose 
weekly  “Nine  to  Five  Woman”  col¬ 
umn  will  be  entering  its  eighth  year 
next  month,  is  planning  another 
weekly  column  as  well. 

“Being  Human”  will  be  a  600- word 
humorous/serious  general  com¬ 
mentary  feature  covering  such  topics 
as  “last  straws”  that  turn  traditional 
women  somewhat  radical,  “strange” 
grammatical  goofs  on  major-market 
radio,  learning  experiences  in  sub- 

‘Winkerbean’  promo 

News  America  Syndicate  made 
available  an  in-paper  promotion  that 
“Funky  Winkerbean”  clients  could 
use  to  announce  the  wedding  of  two  of 
the  comic’s  characters  earlier  this 
month. 

Former  Westview  High  School 
teacher  Ann  Randall  and  counselor 
Fred  Fairgood  tied  the  knot  in  Tom 
Baliuk’s  strip.  They  met  almost  eight 
years  ago  while  picketing  during  a 
teachers'  strike,  and  became  engaged 
last  Christmas. 

The  promotion,  printed  in  the  form 
of  a  wedding  invitation,  showed  a  pic- 
.ture  of  the  cartoon  couple  and  stated 
that  a  reception  would  take  place  “at 
Montoni’s  Pizza”  with  music  “pro¬ 
vided  by  Crazy  Harry’s  Air  Guitar 
Band.” 

Created  12  years  ago,  “Funky 
Winkerbean”  appears  in  over  350 
papers. 

Satirical  publication 

Sting,  a  magazine  featuring  visual 
and  written  satire,  made  its  debut  last 
month. 

Cartoonists  whose  work  appears  in 
the  premiere  issue  include  Jeff 
MacNelly  of  Tribune  Media  Services. 
George  Crenshaw  (“Belvedere”)  of 
News  America  Syndicate,  Jerry  Robin¬ 
son  of  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Tom  Gibb  of  Heritage  Features 


urbia,  window  envelopes  that  don’t 
work,  compliments  with  an 
unexpected  cutting  edge,  and  what 
motivates  a  columnist. 

The  question-and-answer  “Nine  to 
Five  Woman,”  which  discusses  pro¬ 
blems  in  the  workplace,  appears  in 
papers  such  as  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Sacramento  Bee  and  New 
Haven  {Com.)  Journal-Courier.  Car- 
berry  is  based  at  1349  Douglas  Ave., 
Flossmoor,  111.  60422. 

Syndicate,  Ted  Trogdon  of  Oceanic 
l4ess  Service,  and  Jimmy  Marguliesof 
Suburban  Features. 

The  magazine  is  published  by 
Alpha  Publications,  1079  DeKalb 
Pike,  Center  Square,  Pa.  19422. 

Ohio  State’s  display 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  materials 
from  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists  (AAEC)  ar¬ 
chives  at  Ohio  State  University  from 
September  10  through  October  26. 

The  exhibit  was  planned  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  decision  of  the  AAEC  board 
of  directors  to  establish  its  permanent 
archives  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
Library  for  Communication  and 
Graphic  Arts.  242  W.  18th  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210.  Election  car¬ 
toons  from  the  library’s  collections 
will  also  be  shown. 

Focuses  on  tourism 

“Tourist  Development — It  Can 
Happen  Anywhere,’’  a  column 
designed  to  help  communities  and 
people  get  into  the  tourist  business,  is 
being  offered. 

The  textbook-type  feature  has  run 
in  a  number  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
several  states  for  about  15  years.  It  is 
written  by  Eck  H.  Bozeman,  who 
started  his  own  tourist  development 
consultant  business  in  1972. 

Bozeman  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  21, 
Winnfield,  La.  71483. 


Depth  AND  breadth 
on  the  high-tech, 
computer  revolution — 
a  reader-friendly  column 

The  Washingtofi  Post’s  T.  R.  Reid  and 
Michael  Schrage  write  a  different  kind  of 
computer  column,  focusing  both  on  nitty- 
gritty  user  issues  and  the  business  and 
social  position  of  high  technology  as  a 
whole.  RekJ,  author  of  the  forthcoming 
CNps  (Simon  &  Schuster),  reports  from 
the  technological  hotbed  of  Denver  for  the 
nation’s  10,429,800  oomputer  users. 
Schrage,  who  helped  establish  the  Dow 
Jones  News  Retrieval  Service,  cornments 
on  how  the  oomputer  manufacturers  are 
performing  and  the  personalities  that 
make  them  do  so.  Cornputer  Report  is  the 
perfect  complement  to  the  $65  million  in 
annual  natkxial  oomputer  advertising  in 
newspapers. 

For  rates  and  avaHatjUity,  tileese  cal  collect  or 
write  Al  Leeds,  (202)  334-7131.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group,  Washington,  D.C. 
20Cf71. 
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Classified  Advertising 


1 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

rcMi 

UnE9 

LABLE 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAI 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO 

1511  K  St,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT. 
Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse,  edu¬ 
cated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  style  of  life.  Minimum  $100,00(3 
down.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications:  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 
Boulder  (30  80301. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

HEALTH 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

"SENIOR  CLINIC.”  Specialist  treats 
medical  problems  past  middle  life. 
Warm,  Witty,  Authorative.  Samples. 
HFM  Enterprises  INC.  Box  307,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  Canada,  T5J  2J7;  (403) 
973-2361. 

Brokers*Consu  ltants*Appra  isers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 

Call  Day  or  Night:  (614)  889-9747 

PO  Box  798,  Columbus  OH  43017 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  agribusiness 
center.  Water  recreation  metro  area  wit¬ 
hin  an  hour’s  drive.  $160K.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc,  Bill  or  Ed 
Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd,  Austin  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

TAP  ROMANCE  fiction’s  25  million 
readership  with  PleasuRead.  Viqui  Lit- 
man’s  weekly  500-word  review  covers 
the  best  of  each  month’s  100  new  titles. 
Free  month’s  trial.  PleasuRead,  PO  Box 
11616,  Fort  Worth  TX  76109.  (817) 
921-6800. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 

S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

GENERAL 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

"GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER¬ 
BY,”  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
Co.,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA  90508. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  10th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 

LIVELY  WEEKLY  newspaper  in  attractive 
beach  community  in  California’s  Orange 
County.  Will  accept  moderate  downpay¬ 
ment  on  $350,000  gross  sales  publica¬ 
tion  from  husband  and  wife  with  solid 
advertising  and  editorial  experience. 
Current  owner  has  other  interests.  Box 
7830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEALTH 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills.”  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618,  (716) 
271-6230. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

WE  HAVE  BUYERS  looking  for  newspap¬ 
ers  and  shoppers.  Potential  first  time 
owners  to  large  national  groups.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  selling  call  or  write  Dick 
Briggs,  no  obligation.  (912)236-1596. 
CONFIDENTIAL,  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412. 

WINE 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Bob  Houk 

PO  Box  1584 

Tubac,  AZ  85640 
(602)  398-9112 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ZONE  3  WEEKLIES  in  prosperous 
bedroom  communities  grossing  $60K  to 
lOOK.  Owner  will  spinoff  or  sell  package 
of  three.  Financing  available.  Details 
(919)  563-3365,  Frank  J.  Thomas,  713 
N.  9th  St.,  Mebane,  NC  27302. 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
7200  Hermitage  Rd. 
Richmond,  VA  23228. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

IF  YOU  ARE  considering  starting  or 
expanding  a  shopper  or  specialty  tabloid 
within  150  miles  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  or 
Detroit,  and  need  financial  support, 
we’d  like  to  meet  with  you.  Write  Box 
7757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)473-2104  or  473-3715. 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 

COMMUNITY  newspaper  group  wishes 
to  expand  by  adding  weekly  in 
$200,000-$600.000  level  of 
advertising/circulation.  Also  interested 
in  community  dailies.  Write  c/o  Box 
7691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capital 
gains  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  7581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  waiting 
to  pay  top  dollar  for  your  newspaper. 
Strictly  confidential.  Any  zone.  Dixie 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  7,  Center,  TX 
75935,  (409)  598-6146  or  598-5419. 
Jim  Chiorsini,  President. 

PUBLISHER  with  heavy  experience  all 
phases  wants  small  weekly  in  fast  growth 
community  in  California,  Arizona,  Col¬ 
orado,  Hawaii.  Pay  top  $  for  prosperous 
computeroperated  business.  Box  7583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

BUSINESS  PAGE  BLAHS?  A  lively  busi¬ 
ness  section  is  a  must  these  days.  I’ll 
teach  your  reporters  where  to  find 
information  and  interesting  stories.  I’ll 
help  you  find  the  right  mix  for  your  sec¬ 
tion.  The  rest  of  your  staff  can  benefit, 
too.  Contact  James  K.  Gentry,  Director, 
Business  Journalism  Program,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  MO  65211  or  (314)  882- 
7862. 

TWO  YOUNG  publishers  seek  daily  or 
large  profitable  weekly.  Strong  record  of 
community  involvement  and  substantial 
financing  available.  Brokers  welcome. 
Reply  Box  7779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Weekly  newspaper  in  NC,  VA, 
or  SC.  Principals  only.  Box  7895,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 

John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters.”  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

GOI NG  FAST :  "How  to  purchase  a  News¬ 
paper  and  Succeed."  Inside  details, 
appraisals,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts, 
by  Publisher,  Editor,  Broker,  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50.  Mountain  West 
Publishing  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction,  CO  81502. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

ESTIL  CRADICK 
950  Parkwood  Drive 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 

VER-A-FAST's  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp. ,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland,  OH  44102, 
(216)  651-2000. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

25  Free  Subscriptions 

Circulation  Climbers  is  offering  25  paid 
subscriptions  to  the  first  1 0  customers  w 
ho  mention  this  ad. 

Why  go  anywhere  else?  We  do  the  billing, 

the  telemarketing,  we  pay  for  the  perso 
nnel  and  we  pay  for  the  office  space.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  send  you  your  weekly 
remits. 

Why  go  to  an  imitator  when  you  can  stay 
with  the  originator?  Call  James  M.  Scut 
ellaro(617)  938-1416. 


CONSULTANTS 


DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  NEED 
SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAIN¬ 
ING? 

Observe  your  personnel.  Look  and  listen. 
Do  all  of  your  sales  people  understand 
how  to  achieve  their  goals?  Do  they 
spend  more  time  out  in  the  field  selling 
than  the  office?  Are  they  planning  their 
time  effectively?  Do  they  know  how  to 
find  their  customers’  needs  and  sell 
based  on  those  needs?  Is  your  sales  man¬ 
ager  developing  a  climate  for  high 
achievers?  Are  they  coaching  for 
improved  work  performance?  If  the 
answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is  “no” 
and  your  work  involves  managing,  train¬ 
ing,  developing,  influencing  or  support¬ 
ing  a  sales  staff,  call  SALES  TRAINING 
CONSULTANTS  (305)  432-4534, 
specializing  in  print  advertising. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research.  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3331 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


CHEMCO  Marathon  with  Pulse  Xenon 
Lights  roll  down  screen  attachment  and 
new  Gam  3  exposure  control  with  digital 
reflection  densitometer.  Berkshire  Litho 
Supply.  PO  Box  5085,  Holyoke  MA 
01041.  (413)  532-1735. 


lECRM  Autokon  8400  laser  camera. 
New  lasers  in  excellent  condition. 
$27,500.  Berkshire  Litho  Supply,  PO 
Box  5085,  Holyoke  MA  01041.  (413) 
532-1735. 


NU-ARC  SST  20  x  24  with  vacuum  copy 
board.  Berkshire  Litho  Supply,  PO  Box 
5085,  Holyoke  MA  01041.  (413)  532- 
1735. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  (Ta  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 

SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. _ 

_ MAILROOM _ 

CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Good  running  con¬ 
dition.  $15,000  with  head;  $8000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head.  In¬ 
line,  like  new.  $14,0(50.  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyorsand  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90*  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 

KANSA  INSERTER  with  6  stations  avail¬ 
able  immediately,  factory  guaranteed 
with  installation  and  training  program 
provided.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Mailroom 
Systems  Division,  11  Main  St.,  South- 
boro,  MA  01772.  (617)  481-8562. 

KANSA  INSERTER  with  six  stations, 
available  immediately,  factor  guaran¬ 
teed  with  installation  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  provided.  Reply  to  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates,  Newspaper  Mail- 
room  Systems  Division,  1 1  Main  Street, 
PO  Box  55,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 
(617)  481-8562. 


MULLER  INSERTER  227S.  3  station. 
(818)  885-5995. 


Muller  Inserters  with  4,  5,  and  6  sta¬ 
tions.  New  parts  warranty.  Excellent 
condition,  available  immediately. 
Installation  provided.  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Newspaper 
Mailroom  Systems  Division,  11  Main 
Street,  PO  Box  55,  Southboro,  MA 
01772.  (617)  481-8562. 


MAILROOM 


KEMANUFACTURED  Sheridan  72P  and 
48P  Inserters,  factory  rebuilt,  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Sheridan  24P  Inserter  with  handfly 
table. 

Completely  rebuilt  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 

hwpers  factory  guaranteed 

NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 

for  Sheridan  Inserters 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 

Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Kansa  Inserter  with  four  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  pro¬ 
grammable  keyboard. 

Idab  Shrink  Wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stack- 
ers-facto^  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

All  ^uipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01 772;  (6 1 7)  48 1  -8562 


Remanufactured  Sheridan  72P,  48P 
and  24P  Inserters,  factory  guaranteed. 
Completely  remanufactured  Sheridan 
MS  &  HH  hoppers  factory  guaranteed. 
NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  Inserters. 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 
Mulier  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

All  ^uipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY;  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  .4AILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  Street,  ra  Box  55 
Southboro,  MA  01772.  (617)  481- 
8562 


SHERIDAN  72-P  inserter,  factory  re¬ 
built,  guaranteed,  available 
immediately.  Reply  to  Box  6776,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SIGNODE  TYING  MACHINE  model 
MLN2A  available  immediately  in 
excellent  condition  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Associates.  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772.  (617)  481- 
8562. _ 

_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


an  ad.  Include  only  material 
which  can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manila  envelope. 


•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN  HAR¬ 
RIS  stuffers  guaranteed  production;  re¬ 
furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant; 
training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

_  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON- 

USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose  SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. _ 

fromlibraryofover500discs.$95each;  Sheridan  72P  Inserter,  factory  rebuilt. 
add$15perlTCTrack. BobWeber(216)  guaranteed,  available  immediately.  Re- 
831-0480.  ply  to  Box  7914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT— Specialties,  colors,  con¬ 
verting.  David  F.  Hoy-Paper  Sales.  Cor- 
taro  AZ  85230.  (6(52)  297-9976;  NY 
(212)  557-3232. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 

WE  SELL 

Reconditioned 

Phototypesetting 

Equipment 

All  equipment  comes  with  a  30 
day  warranty.  Delivery  and 
installation  available. 


1106  Hanover  Avenue 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
(215)  439-1942 


COMPUWRITER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 
728-4131. 


COMP  IV  B  HR,  $5000 

COMP  IV  A  LR,  2  strips,  parts  kit,  $2750 

CG  7200  I  HEADLINER,  14-72  pt.,  16 
strips,  parts  kit,  $2250. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


CG  VIDEOSETTER  UNIV.,  with  all 
options  and  both  spare  kits,  8  grids, 
used  for  only  6  months,  4  years  old, 
$13,500. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


CG  DISPLAY  COMPOSITION  SYSTEM, 
complete  with  Videosetter,  U.C.,  Pre¬ 
view,  Controller,  $18,000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


COMP  IV  TG  with  fonts  and  spare  parts 
kit,  $6000.  Call  Ron  at  (907)  772- 
3547. 


COMPUTAPE  II  with  MDR  and  two  MDT- 
350s.  Fontsand  disks  included.  Will  sell 
as  package  or  separately.  Package  price 
$11,000.  Call  Ron  at  (907)  772-3547. 
EDITWRITER  7500-$10,950.  Editwri- 
ter  7700-$  12,950.  Compuwriter  IV  B- 
$6950.  Compuwriter  l-$3995.  Com¬ 
puwriter  ll-$4995.  All  systems  include 
filmstrips  new  Agfa  R.C.  processors  and 
have  been  reconditioned  by  our  factory 
trained  technicians.  Call  Gary  at  Graphic 
Systems  Exchange  (716)  385-3027. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Compugraphic 
Videosetter  universals.  Can  be  seen 
working  on  line  to  front  end  system.  Both 
in  excellent  condition  with  a  spare  parts 
kit  with  each.  $10,000  each  or  both  for 
$18,000.  Also  for  sale.  Two  Com¬ 
pugraphic  Alpha  hi-speed  scanners.  One 
in  excellent  working  condition  the  other 
is  good  for  spare  parts.  Both  for  $3500. 
One  Versatec  line  printer  in  good  working 
order,  $500.  All  items  can  be  seen  work¬ 
ing  on  site.  Phone  1-312-755-6161 
weekdays.  Ask  for  HANK  SAVINO. 


RECONDITIONED:  Unisetters  $5995. 
ITEC  1200,  $4995.  ITEC  1210, 
$7995.  Compuwriter  IV  B,  $6250. 
Unified  Composer  $3995.  UC  with 
punch  $4995.  MDT  350's,  $3300;  with 
communication  $3350.  MDT  com¬ 
munication  option  $495.  All  systems  are 
reconditioned  by  factory  trained  tech¬ 
nician  to  insure  optimal  performance. 
Call  Gary  at  Graphic  Systems  Exchange 
(716)  385-3027. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


HARRIS  MICRO-STOR,  Model  1256,  (1 
Meg)  with  communications.  $7500 
HARRIS  1420  TERMINAL,  $3000 
HARRIS  COMPUEDIT  TERMINAL, 
plain,  $800 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
“Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 _ 


TRENDSETTER  88  HR,  parts  kit, 
$6250 

MDT  350  with  counting  K/B,  $3750 
MDT  350,  with  format,  $2750  each 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


UNISETTER  LR,  with  DEK,  $7500 
UNISETTER  HR,  $6500 
TRENDSETTER  812  HR,  $7000 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


VIDEOSETTER  Universal,  14  Grids. 
Good  condition  $5500.  Call  Gary  at 
Graphic  Systems  Exchange  (716)  385- 
3027. 


PRESSES 


Community  units 
Add-ons 
Press  lines 
S/C  folders 
S/C  upper  former 
Community  rollstands 
Suburban  rollstands 
Community  folders 
Count  0  veyors,  gluers 

As  is  or  rebuilt... 

Mountain  States  Machinery 
5260  East  Canada  Street 
Tucson,  AZ  85706 
(602)  574-0031 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500-1600  Series, 
10  units,  2  folders,  1970-1977, 
excellent  condition. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700.  Telex 
20-6766. _ 

GOSS  offset  6  unit  P-50  press.  Besti 
offer.  (305)  645-0209.  ' 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  Vt  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Community  5  units  1976 

Goss  Community  6  units,  SC  folder, 

1974 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  1500&  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 
Harris  V15A,  8  units,  1974 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  Kj-6  folders  1979 
6  units  Newsking,  1974 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  1400 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105, 
106,  108 

Count-O-Veyors  104,  105,  106,  108 
Complete  presses  or  components  sold 
separately 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  1  half  deck 
Metro,  4  units,  2  half  decks 
Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color 
Urbanite  add-on  units,  3-color  units 
Urbanite  and  SU  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units,  1976-83 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1969-76 
SC  Community,  3  units,  1976-77 
Community,  3  units,  1976-77 
SC  and  Community  units  and  folders 
HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  1974 
845,  6  units 
845  add-on  units 
V25,  8  units  and  2  units 
VI 5D,  8  units,  1983 
JF7,  JF25,  RBC  2  folders 
HOE  M.A.N.  Lithomatic,  5  Vi  units 
M.A.N.  Lithomatic  II,  9  units,  5  color 
SOLNA  newsking,  6  units,  1971 
Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81 

ONE  CORP/Atlanta  GA 
(404)  458-9351 

telex  700563 


GOSS  URBANITE 

6  units,  folder,  manual  roll  stands,  MFG, 
1975.  Very  good  mechanical  condition. 
Available  immediately.  2  units  have 
motorized  compensators.  Offered 
exclusively  by  BELL  CAMP  INC,  PO  Box 
97,  Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407.  (201) 
796-8442. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  METRO  UNITS 

Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  addi¬ 
tions,  or  as  a  packagfe  with 
double  2:1  folder.  22 V4” 
cutoff,  either  55”  of  56”  web 
width  (at  your  option).  Each 
unit  is  complete  with  pump 
and  rail  inking  system,  sub¬ 
structure,  RTF  and  unit 
drive.. .arranged  for  60,000 
pph  running  speed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Ken  Knlceley,  Production 
Director,  Charleston  WV 
Newspapers;  (304)  348- 
5118. 


GOSS  URBANITE 

Installed  new  1981,  a  very  attractive  and 
versatile  arrangement  consisting  of  3 
printing  units  plus  tri-color  unit,  1  fol¬ 
der,  3  Butler  pasters,  also  conveyor, 
counter  stacker  and  tyers.  Condition  is 
excellent  and  since  1981  has  been  used 
very  little.  Available  now.  Offered 
exclusively  by  BELL  CAMP  INC,  PO  Box 
97,  Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407.  (201) 
-796-8442. _ 

GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  1  half  deck. 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color. 
Urbanite,  5  units,  remanufactured. 
Urbanite,  7  and  10  units. 

Urbanite,  add  on  units,  3-color  units. 
SSC  Community,  21  ‘/4  inches,  8 
units. 

SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75. 
SC  Community,  4  units,  1979. 

SC  Community,  5  units,  1969. 
Community,  3  units,  1976. 
Community,  2  units,  1975. 
Community,  4  units,  1970. 

HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  1974. 

845,  8,  6,  3  units. 

845  add  on  units. 

V  25,  8  units,  1982. 

V  15D,  8  units,  1983. 

JF  25  folder,  50  horsepower. 

HOE  lithomatic  double  width,  5  Vi  units 
S(JLNA  color  king,  4  units,  1982. 

News  King,  6  units,  1971. 
Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81. 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta  GA 

(404)  458-9351 

telex  700563 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22%  cutoff 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22%  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
12  Goss  digital  pasteis 


Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 


used 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun  4000  pounds,  paper  clamp  truck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


URBANITE,  10  units,  239/16",  2  3/C 
units,  1976 

Suburban,  4  units,  1000  series,  1  folder 
Harris,  845,  8  units,  1976 
Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22V4" 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21Vi”,  4  units 
Goss  Community,  4  units,  S/C  folder, 
MFG,  1979 

Newsking,  4  units,  KJ6  folder,  MFG, 
1972 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500-1600  Series, 
10  units,  2  folders,  1970-1977,  excel, 
condition.  IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt 
Drive,  Wheeling,  IL  60090;  (312)  459- 
9700.  T.elex  20-6766. 


SIX  UNITS  News  King  press  with  KJ8 
folder,  1977.  Four  stacked  units.  Good 
condition.  Can  be  seen  running.  (206) 
387-0097. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4-5-6  unit  press. 
Any  condition.  Need  by  September.  Call 
(305)  556-1155. 


SHERIDAN  48-P  or  72-P  inserter,  in 
operational  condition.  Reply  to  Box 
6777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sheridan  48P  or  72P  Inserter,  in 
operational  condition.  Reply  to  Box 
7913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PRO- 
FESSOR-New  position  for  growing 
school  of  journalism  offering  news, 
editorial  and  broadcast  sequences.  Must 
be  able  to  teach  mass  communications, 
writing,  public  relations,  advertising  and 
some  crossover  courses.  MA  required. 
Some  professional  experience  preferred. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  Merrill  Bankester,  Dean 
School  of  Journalism,  Troy  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Troy  AL  36082.  Deadline  August 
24.  Position  effective  September  1, 
1984.  Troy  State  is  an  EOF. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


IF  YOU'RE  SHARP,  aggressive, 
innovative  and  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  assume  a  leadership  position,  we'd 
like  to  talk  to  you.  We're  a  group  of  small 
dailies,  weekliesand  shoppers  located  in 
the  Midwest.  We're  searching  for  people 
that  have  learned  howto  produce  a  quali¬ 
ty  product  and  are  ready  for  growth 
opportunities.  Applicants  should  have 
management  experience,  excellent  com¬ 
munication  abilities,  and  proven  people 
skills.  We  offer  an  attractive  wage  and 
benefit  package  and  a  great  professional 
opportunity.  If  qualified  and  interested, 
send  us  your  resume,  salary  history  and  a 
letter  describing  your  professional  goals. 
You  can  reply  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Box  7894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  ror  capital 
gains  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  7582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CORPORATE  CONTROLLER 
Newspaper  and  cablevision  corporation 
in  Region  7  has  opening  for  a  highly 
qualified  financial  manager.  Require¬ 
ments  include  a  BA/BS  in  accounting 
with  CPA  certificate  desired,  a  minimum 
of  five  years'  experience  in  accounting, 
auditing,  and  tax,  as  well  as  expertise  in 
budgeting,  cash  management  and  finan¬ 
cial  planning.  A  record  of  personal 
integrity  and  a  high  degree  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics  is  imperative.  Applicant 
must  possess  a  desire  to  work  and  an 
ability  to  supervise  personnel.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  7920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VICE  PRESIDENT 
Finance  &  Administration 

Minneapolis  based  publishing  company 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  this  new 
position.  Responsibilities  will  include 
planning,  directing  and  coordinating  the 
Accounting.  Finance,  Purchasing,  Cred¬ 
it  and  EDP  functions  of  the  f irm  s  com¬ 
pany  offices.  Report  to  the  president. 
BBA  degree  in  accounting  or  finance,  an 
MBA  in  accounting'finance  or  computer 
science.  CPA  certificate  preferred.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  of  publishing,  accounting 
and  finance  background.  Prior  man¬ 
agerial  responsibility  in  a  multi-product, 
multi-market,  and  multi-million  dollar 
company.  Good  financial  planning, 
forecasting,  system  controls,  but  most 
importantly  good  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication  skills.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  (including  bonus  and  deferred 
comp.)  and  benefits  and  the  opportunity 
to  join  a  rapidly  growing  8  year  old  com¬ 
pany  with  very  aggressive  management. 
Send  resume  to  Box  7922,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  NEEDED  tor 
weekly  publication  in  fiercely  competi¬ 
tive  Southern  town.  Rural  area,  tough 
market.  Are  you  number  2  now  and  want 
to  come  to  the  Sun  Belt  and  work  your 
way  up  in  a  multi-location  company?  You 
need  exceptional  sales  skills,  people 
skillsand  the  ability  to  sell  yourself.  This  1 
is  a  good  place  to  start.  Mid  20s  salary,  \ 
bonus  plan,  benefits.  Have  you  got  what 
it  takes?  Send  resume,  salary  needs  to 
Box  7901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Advertising  manager  for  Zone  8  daily 
with  12,000  circulation  plus  TMC 
publication.  Need  person  to  organize 
and  establish  strong  sales  department. 
Must  be  aggressive  sales  oriented 
individual  able  to  manage,  instruct,  train 
and  motivate  a  staff  of  6.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  7824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Hammell  Newspapers  of  Florida  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  advertising  director  to  grow  along 
with  our  four  weeklies  in  south  central 
Florida.  The  ad  director  we  hire  will  be  a 
person  with  a  proven  sales  record,  a  hard 
worker  who  will  plan,  execute  and  lead 
by  example.  For  the  person  with  the 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  work 
with  others,  this  is  a  golden  opportunity. 
Our  weeklies  are  among  the  best  in  the 
state.  And  the  person  who  wins  this  job 
will  be  among  the  best  in  his  or  her  field. 
Letters  and  resumes  should  be  sent  to 
Stan  Martin,  The  Clewiston  News,  PO 
Box  1236,  Clewiston,  FL  33440. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING- 

NATIONAL  ACCOUNTING  EXECUTIVE 
West  Coast  150,(X}0  circulation  daily 
newspaper  needs  experienced  accounts 
executive  to  specialize  in  business  re¬ 
lated  national  accounts.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  new  business  development 
through  agency  presentation  as  well  as 
servicing  of  existing  accounts.  Excellent 
compensation  and  benefits  package. 
Dynamic,  aggressive  environment.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  7909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BIG  CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  opportunity 
for  street-smart  ad  manager.  $30,000 
car  incentives  should  yield  $40,000 
year  1,  then  more.  Need  promo-wise 
staff  builder,  major  account  handler. 
Superb  plant  and  growth.  Box  7871, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  progressive  Texas  daily.  Responsible 
for  planning  and  directing  the  classifies 
advertising  sales,  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities.  Qualified  applicant 
should  have  at  least  three  years 
experience.  Salary,  benefits  and 
incentive.  Send  resume  to  Box  7834, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  with  its  own  weekl¬ 
ies  around  it,  seeks  person  with  12  years 
experience  in  advertising,  circulation, 
sales  and  marketing  or  a  combination 
thereof,  to  be  Asst.  General  Manager 
until  present  G.M.  retires  soon.  Good 
salary,  benefits  and  incentives.  Detail 
your  experience,  education,  salary 
expectations  and  references.  Mail  to  Box 
7877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  publishing  com¬ 
pany  is  seeking  a  top-flight  advertising 
director.  We  need  a  proven  leader  with 
the  experience  and  knowledge  to  lead 
and  motivate  a  highly  qualified  staff.  We 
are  a  major  nationally  recognized  and 
respected  company  publishing  five  7- 
day  dailies  and  eight  weeklies/shoppers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  over  600, 0(X). 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Tho¬ 
mas  D.  Jones,  President,  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications  Inc,  PO  Box  5166,  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  94596. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Growing  7-day  AM  newspaper  in  Northw¬ 
est  New  Jersey  seeks  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  with  a  minimum  of  five 
years  experience  in  Classified.  (Will  con¬ 
sider  trained  Assistant  Manager  ready  to 
make  the  move  up  to  this  Number  1 
spot).  Additional  requirements  include: 
Strong  background  in  telemarketing. 
Proven  record  in  sales  and  supervision. 
Good  people  management  skills 
including  motivation  and  training. 

We  offer  an  attractive  wage  and  benefit 
package  and  a  great  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

Call  (201)  538-2000  ext.  236  for 
appointment,  or  mail  resume  to:  Daily 
Record,  55  Park  Place.  Morristown,  NJ 
07960,  Att:  Personnel. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  box  holder.  However,  if  you 
don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal 
your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  box  holder.  Attach 
a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups 
or  companies  you  don't  want  the 
reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and 
note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  repiy. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  publishing  com¬ 
pany  is  seeking  a  top-notch  professional 
whose  knowledge  and  expertise  in  pro- 
nrational  concepts  will  enable  him/her  to 
manage  and  motivate  a  highly  qualified 
staff.  Strong  background  in  promotion/ 
marketing  is  essential.  We  are  a  major 
nationally  recogriized  company  publish¬ 
ing  five /-day  dailies  and  eight  weeklies/ 
shippers  with  a  total  circulation  of  over 
60(J,0<}0.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Thomas  D.  Jones.  President. 
Lesher  Communications  Inc.  PO  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek.  CA  94596.  _ 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
TRUST  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Catholic  Sentinel.  20. OCX)  circula¬ 
tion,  statewide,  diocesan  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Portland.  OR  needs  an  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  of  newspaper 
advertising  sales  management 
experience  and  be  knowledgeable  of  the 
Portland  business  community.  The 
Catholic  Sentinel  wants  a  self-starter 
who  can  develop  an  aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Ideally,  the  new 
advertising  director  will  be  the  number 
two  person  on  an  existing  newspaper  ad 
staff  who  knows  how  to  sell,  and  is  ready 
to  run  his  or  her  own  department.  Three 
to  four  person  staff  to  be  developed.  Sal- 
ary  and  commission  based  on 
experience.  Letters  of  application,  re¬ 
sumes  and  samples  should  be  submitted 
no  later  than  August  30  to  Publisher, 
Catholic  Sentinel.  PO  Box  14809,  Port¬ 
land,  OR  97214.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


An  excellent  career  opportunity  Is  avail¬ 
able  in  retail  advertising  management 
with  a  major  central  CA  daily. 
Responsibilities  include  training, 
directing,  motivating  and  evaluating  16 
account  executives.  3  retail  telephone 
salespeople,  and  2  sales  managers.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  innovative 
and  analytical  yet  capable  of  generating 
genuine  excitement  and  positive  sales 
direction  among  a  season^  retail  staff. 
Send  resume  tO:  James  L.  Pollard.  The 
Fresno  Bee,  1626  E  St.,  Fresno,  CA 
93786. 


DIRECTOR 

RESEARCH  AND  PROMOTION 

Highly  motivated  individual  to  head 
research  and  promotion  department.  As 
a  member  of  our  sales  and  management 
team,  the  successful  candidate  will 
shape  and  direct  reader  promoticns  and 
will  develop  and  implement  advertising 
sales  strategic  plans. 

Experience  is  necessary  in 
development  of  print  and  broadcast 
advertising  from  creative  concept  to  pro¬ 
duction  completion  and  scheduling. 

Strong  written  and  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills  are  essential,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  research  methodology  and 
the  development  of  research  into  per¬ 
suasive  brochures  and  A/V  pre¬ 
sentations. 

This  key  position  offers  the  challenge 
of  shaping  a  growing  department  and 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
career  growth  and  advancement. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

Jean  Kern 
Personnel  Director 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
Box49ll  Syracuse.  NY  13221 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


"SHOPPER” CAREERS 

Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to: 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)  344-7177. 


THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  retail  advertising  salesperson  in 
Nevada's  largest  daily  newspaper.  If  you 
have  newspaper  advertising  sales 
experience  and  are  looking  for  a 
rewarding  career,  send  resume  to: 
Advertising  Director,  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas.  NV 
89125-0070.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced 
informational  graphics  artist.  Applicants 
should  have  3  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience  and  have  the  ability  to  con-  i 
ceptualize  informational  graphics  in  I 
color  and  black  and  white.  Send  tear  I 
sheet  and  resume  to  Peter  De  Armond, ! 
AME-Graphics,  The  Bakersfield  Califor-  i 
nian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakeisiield,  CA 
93302.  No  phone  calls  please.  All  appli¬ 
cants  will  receive  reply  and  tearsheets 
will  be  returned. 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  news¬ 
paper,  San  Bernadino  Sun,  80,000 
circulation  needs  newsroom  artist.  Must 
know  color  techniques,  fluoros  layout. 
Must  be  able  to  create  graphics  and  por¬ 
traits.  and  prepare  locator  maps  quickly 
on  deadline.  Send  samples  of  work  to: 
ATT  Wayne  Sargeant,  The  Sun,  399 
North  DSt.,  San  Bernadino,  CA 92401. 


INFOGRAPHICS  SPECIALIST 
Can  you  produce  maps,  charts  and 
graphs  that  attract  and  inform?  Show  us 
those  talents,  plus  newsroom  savvy  and 
an  interest  in  computer  graphics.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history,  tearsheets  or 
photocopies  of  your  work  to  this  major 
metropolitan  AM  and  PM  in  Zone  3. 
Write  Box  7848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Experienced 
person  wanted  for  15,000  Zone  5  daily 
with  Sunday.  Must  be  skilled  promoter 
and  supen/isor.  Degree  preferred.  Collier 
Jackson  experience  helpful.  Immediate 
opening.  Resume  to  Box  7906,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION  .... 

Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
your  Invoice  with  payment  and 
refer  to  the  Invoice  number  In  all 
correspondence  about  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad. 

Thank  you, 

E&P  Classified  Department 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Msil  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  ^0022. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1 ,  1 984 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.70  per  line.  1  week  —$3.15  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks—  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.90  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEAOLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Mitw  g  PiiblislMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group  of 
weekly  shoppers.  Home  delivery  with 
70,000  circulation.  Contact  Mr.  Moyer, 
PO  Box  726,  Cedar  Falls,  lA  50613  or 

call  (319)  277-3300. _ 

CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Experienced  professional  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  circulation  director  in  managing 
85,000  AM  and  growing  California  com¬ 
munity.  The  position  requires  excellent 
communicative  and  leadership  abilities, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  circulation  and 
experience  in  budgeting  and  planning. 
Excellent  salary  and  bonus  opportunities 
available.  Complete  benefit  package 
offered.  Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Ron  Wood,  The  Bakersfield 
Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield, 
CA  93302.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  6 
day  daily  in  zone  1.  We  require  a  highly 
motivate  sales  oriented  person.  Shirt- 
sleeve Job.  Send  resume  to:  Ted  Holm- 
berg,  The  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times, 
1353  Main  St.,  West  Warwick,  Rl 
02893. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  12,000  daily  near 
New  Orleans  seeks  reporter  with 
experience  to  cover  education  beat.  Call 
or  write  managing  editor  at  Daily  Star, 
PO  Box  1149,  Hammond,  LA  70404. 
(504)  345-2579. 

College  town  daily  (Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper)  adding  AM  edition  in  October. 
Need  three  bri^t,  energetic  copy  editors 
fast!  Opportunity  to  help  create  a  new 
product  from  the  ground  floor  if  you  have 
flair  and  at  least  two  years  copy  desk 
experience.  Looking  for  night  news  edi¬ 
tor,  copy  editor  and  sports  editor. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  sports  and  wire 
news.  We  are  a  22,000  PM,  based  at 
home  of  Penn  State,  and  planning  to 
grow.  Send  resumes  and  SAMPLES  to 
Personnel  Dep’t.,  Centre  Daily  Times, 
PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA  16804. 


COPY  EDITOR  who  can  handle  pressure 
and  meet  extremely  high  standards 
needed  cn  news  desk  of  45,000  daily  on 
Southern  California  coast.  Send  resume, 
clips,  and  a  letter  explaining  why  you  are 
the  right  person  to  Box  78/2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIUNMtNI  REHOHIEK 
for  mid-CT  AM  daiiy.  2  years  experience 
on  daily  or  graduate  journalism  degree. 
Reply  written  resume  to  Box  7896,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  WEEKLY acceptingapplications 
for  editorial — photo  positions.  Positions 
anticipated  in  next  two  months.  Some 
sports  and  feature  work  included. 
Include  salan  requirements  in  response. 
Sox  7918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB-MATCHING  SERVICE 
FOR  JOURNALISTS 
We  put  your  resume  on  computer  for  6 
months.  When  an  editor  with  an  opening 
contacts  us,  we  search  our  computerized 
applicant  pool  and  give  the  editor  a  list  of 
candidates.  Job  Bank  is  owned  by  former 
editors  who  have  contacts  nationwide. 
For  an  application  or  information  write 
Job  Bank,  1909Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cin- 
naminson,  NJ  08077  or  call  Director 
Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)  786-1910. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  seeking 
an  energetic,  aggressive  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Candidate  must  be 
able  to  motivate  and  train  teamster  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  carriers  to  sell  the 
newspaper.  Demonstrated  skills  in 
organization  and  creativity  a  must.  The 
qualified  candidate  must  have  promo¬ 
tion  and  sales  experience.  College 
degree  preferred,  good  entry  level 
position  to  the  Mercury  News  and  Knight ' 
Ridder.  Salary  range  $25-30,000.  If  you 
qualify,  please  submit  your  resume  in 
confidence  to  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
Attn:  Consumer  Sales  and  Marketing, 
750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA 
95190.  EOE. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classified  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 

COPY  EDITOR  WANTED  for  22,000 
circulation  PM  daily  in  south  LA.  2-3 
years  experience  in  editing  and  layout 
preferred.  Paper  is  part  of  NY  Times 
regional  newspaper  group  and  moving 
into  new  piant  with  new  front  end  sys¬ 
tems.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume,  clips,  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  7904,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER  Zone  1,  4 
yrs.  experience,  degree,  work  3  days 
reporter,  2  on  night  copy  desk.  Must  be 
proficient  in  page  layout.  $460.  Send 
work  samples.  Box  7874,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Two  copy  editors  for  layout  and  head¬ 
writing  positions  on  the  national  desk  of 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Durham, 
NC.  Durham  is  in  the  center  of  the  boom¬ 
ing  Research  Triangle  area  and  home  of 
Duke  University.  University  of  NC  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  NC  State  Llniversity  at 
Raleigh  only  miles  away.  Resumes  and 
samples  to  Robert  Roule,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Durham  Morning  Herald,  PO  Box 
2092,  Durham,  NCI  27702.  An  equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR,  40,000  AM.  Afternoon 
and  night  work  schedule.  Fully  electron¬ 
ic.  Must  have  strong  command  of  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Pay  range  $289-$40r. 
Send  resume  to:  Nelder  Dawson,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Alexandria  Daily  Town 
Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexandria,  LA 
71306.  EOE. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  group  of  aggres¬ 
sive  suburban  weeklies  Zone  2.  dhirt 
sleeve  job.  VDT  skills  desireable.  Man¬ 
age  staff  of  12  editors,  reporters. 
Benefits.  Write  Box  7884,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITERS 
Make  more  money  for  the  same  amount 
of  work.  Send  resume  to:  Marty  Joel  En¬ 
terprises,  5742  W.  74th  St.,  Westches¬ 
ter,  CA  90045  or  call  (213)  670-3058. 


EDITOR,  Midsize  PM  daily,  VDT  skills, 
editorial  writing  needed,  personnel  man¬ 
agement  necessary.  Send  resume  and 
references  to:  Mesabi  Daily  News.  Virgi¬ 
nia,  MN  55792.  Att:  L.R.  Asbach, 
General  Manager. 


San  Diego 
Tribune 

The  Tribune,  San  Diego's  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  metro,  is  growing 
and  has  key  openings  in  several 
departments.  If  your  newspaper 
can't  afford  to  Iom  you,  vou  may 
be  the  person  we're  lo^ng  for. 
We're  in  a  rapidly  growing,  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  will  hire  only 
those  who  can  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
The  jobs: 

Assistant  City  Editor 

Someone  with  proven  editing, 
writing  and  management  skills  to 
join  our  seven-person  city  desk 
supervising  44  reporters. 

City  Desk  Reporters 

Our  expanding  staff  has  openings 
for  writers  who  can  demonstrate 
that  hard-hitting  deadline  report- 
ing  and  flowing  prose  go 
together. 

Copy  Editor 

Superior  language  skills,  news 
judunent  and  headline-writing 
ability  are  musts  for  working  on 
our  13-person  copy  desk.  Five 
years'  experience  required.  Slot, 
wire  desk  or  layout  experience  a 
plus. 

Send  a  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
George  Dissinger,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego  CA  92112. 


Usher.  I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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EXCITING-PROFITABLE 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
Top  salary  paid  for  large  market  weekly 
editor.  Helpful  to  have  daily  or  weekly 
popular  style  tabloid  experience  in  U.K., 
U.S.,  Canada  or  Australia. 

Shirtsleeve  willingness  and  ability  to 
manage,  layout,  edit  and  work  with  small 
starting  staff  very  important.  Reply  in 
confidence  with  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  7869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
COPY  EOlTORwanted  for  Annapolis  (MO)  growing  PM  daily  in  Southwest  Florida. 
Capital;  daily  experience  required.  Write  Must  be  talented,  hard-working,  able  to 
Tom  Marquardt,  Managing  Editor,  The  handle  heavy  load.  Minimum  2  years 
Capital,  TO  Box  911,  Annapolis,  MD  experience.  Send  resume,  clips  tc 
21404.  No  phone  calls.  George  Cecil,  Naples  Daily  News,  PC 

_  Box  7009,  Naples,  FLA.  33940. 

HEAD  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  EDITORIAL  WRITER:  The  Beaumont 

The  State  Journal-Register  is  seeking  Enterprise  is  an  aggressive,  72,000 
a  bright,  articulate,  imaginative  and  gut-  circulation  AM  daily  in  southeast  Texas 
sy  leader  for  its  award-winning  photogra-  that  has  set  a  goal  to  be  the  best  news- 
phy  staff.  Technical  ability  and  academ-  paper  its  size  in  the  country.  We're  look- 
ic  background  in  all  forms  of  news  and  ing  for  someone  who's  slightly  con- 
feature  photography-black  and  white  servative  but  more  importantly,  we  want 
and  color-is  essential.  Offset  pfinting,  a  politically  astute,  hard-nosed, 
.nodern  photo  facilities  and  a  solid  com-  independent  thinker  who  can  analyze 
mittment  to  excellence  are  some  of  the  our  community's  problems  and  offer 
tools  we  offer.  Rewards  include  good  sal-  some  practical  leadership.  We  offer 
ary  and  benefits  in  a  clean,  news-hungry  competitive  salary  and  Insurance  plans 
state  capital  city  and  the  opportunity  to  as  well  as  fr^uent  training  programs.  No 
build  a  reputation  for  the  staff  and  the  phone  inquiries  please,  ^nd  resume, 
70,000  circulation  newspaper.  including  writing  samples,  salary  history 

Apply  in  writing  stating  salary  require-  and  references  to  Ben  Hansen,  TO  Box 
ments.  Slide  portfolios  welcome.  No  3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704. 

phone  calls  please.  - 

Managing  Editor  |  ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR. 

The  State  Journal-Register  Experienced  person  needed  to  produce 

1  (iopley  Plaza  weekend  entertainment  section.  Good 

TO  Box  219  pay,  nice  area,  opportunities.  Resume, 

Springfield,  IL  62705  clips  to:  Editor,  Telegraph,  84  N.  State 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  St.,  Painesville,  OH  W077. 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  is  seeking  a 
pro  to  direct  its  art  and  photo  staffs. 
Successful  applicant  will  have  both 
management  skills  and  varied  hands-on 
experience  including  design.  This  is  a 
key  job  with  a  growing,  dynamic  paper. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  salary  histoiy 
to  Norman  Bell,  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Drawer  T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


MAGAZINE 

EDITOR 

New  slate  business  magazine 
needs  top  executive  editor.  This 
well-capitalized  monthly  Is  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
states  and  metro  areas  in  the 
country. 

Editor  will  have  complete 
responsibility  and  authority  for 
editorial  production  and 
department.  Managerial 
experience  a  plus.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fit  package  with  equity  position  a 
possibility.  Principles  have 
extensive  consumer  publishing 
background  in  this  resort- 
oriented  sunbelt  market. 

If  interested  send  a  letter  telling 
us  how  you  would  make  this  one 
of  the  b^  business  magazines  in 
the  country  along  with  your 
resume  and  salary  history. 

Box  7838,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Boston 

Phoenix 

Newspaper. 

New  England’s  largest 
weekly  newspaper  has 
an  opening  in  its 
Editorial  Department. 

Staff  Editor 

Experienced,  trained  copy 
editor.  Minimum  three 
years  experience  with 
newspapers  or 
magazines  required.  Send 
resume. 

Successful  candidates 
may  look  forward  to 
significant  growth  and 
career  advancement 
potential. 

Michelle  M.  Rosner 

Personnel  Director 


100  Mass.  Ave 
Boston,  MA  02115 

EOE/MF 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DAILY  (35,000)  has 
entry  level  positions  available  for  a 
police/general  assignment  reporter  and 
assistant  in  lifestyles.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Executive  Editor,  Beckley  News¬ 
papers,  Drawer  R,  Beckley,  WV  25802. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  COPY  EDITOR 
with  at  least  five  years'  daily  experience. 
If  you  have  proven  skills  as  a  copy  editor 
who  values  the  English  language,  has 
good  news  judgement,  can  write  sparkl¬ 
ing  heads  and  design  eye-catching  fea¬ 
ture  layouts  with  a  flair  for  the  graphic 
arts,  you  could  join  our  fast-growing  em¬ 
ployee-owned  newspaper.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to;  Kent  Sturgis, 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  News-Miner,  Box 
710,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707. 


WIRE  DESK,  40,000  AM.  Job  involves 
editing  wire  copy,  headline  writing,  page 
layout  on  pagination  system.  Opening 
due  to  transfer.  Hours  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 
Pay  range  $240- $401 .  Send  resume  to: 
Nelder  Dawson,  Personnel  Director,  Ale¬ 
xandria  Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558, 
Alexandria.  LA  71306.  EOE. 


WANTED  —  Professional  newspeople  in 
search  of  a  chance  to  be  part  of  a  brand 
new  publication,  with  New  England  life¬ 
style  as  a  fringe  benefit.  Only 
imaginative  people  with  skills  and  desire 
need  apply:  editors,  photographers,  writ¬ 
ers  and  reporters.  Salaries  and  benefits 
are  solid,  provided  by  an  existing,  well 
financed  corporation.  But  the  challenge 
is  the  thing.  Box  7912,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  with  a  penchant  tor  snap¬ 
py  headlines,  imaginative  graphics  and 
good  grammar  needed.  Page  1  of  the 
Waterloo  Courier,  a  55,000  PM  daily,  is 
yours.  Send  resumes  and  examples  of 
your  work  tO;  Executive  Editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
5  day  daily,  5400  circulation.  Near  Gulf 
Coast  and  New  Orleans.  Picayune  Item, 
PO  Box  580,  Picayune,  MS  39466. 
(601)  798-4766. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
Zone  2  weekly.  Shirt  sleeve  job  requires 
writing,  editing,  production  and 
delegating  abilities.  A  unique  market 
and  unlimited  future  await  dedicated 
individual  with  a  sophisticated  sense  of 
style  and  a  deep  caring  about  people  in 
the  communitites  we  serve.  Reply  to  Box 
7908,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

Connecticut  metro  PM  needs 
experienced  editor  to  head  night  desk  of 
expanding  operations.  We  seek  person 
with  good  professional  skills  plus  sound 
judgement.  Reply  to  Box  7897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR.  Responsibilit¬ 
ies  include  editing  and  production  of 
membership  publications,  general 
printed  materials;  assist  in  editing  of 
weekly  Association  tabloid  newspaper. 
Must  have  professional  editing,  sports 
writing  and  publications  production 
experience,  commercial  newspaper 
experience.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  by  August  27  to:  Wal¬ 
lace  I.  Renfro,  Director  of  Publishing, 
NCAA,  Box  1906,  Mission,  KS  66201. 


REPORTER  for  Nation's  largest  daily  law 
newspaper.  Strong  background  in  law 
and  journalism  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Editorial  Department,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Journal,  P(J  Box  54096, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90054. 


REPORTER  —  general  assignment  with 
photo  skills,  car.  Near  Washington.  Box 
7916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYNDICATIONIST  FOR  STORIES 
ABOUT  THE  STARS 
Person  with  good  world-wide  contacts 
needed  to  syndicate  stories  about  the 
stars  for  small  features  agency  based  in 
Hollywood.  Suitable  retired.  Send 
resume  to  Marty  Joel,  5742  W.  74th  St., 
Westchester,  C;A  90045  or  call  (213) 
670-3058. 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  community 
weekly  needs  an  editor.  Experienced 
newsperson  with  ability  to  plan  and  pro¬ 
duce  complete  news  package  for  agri¬ 
cultural  based  town.  Wanted  for 
immediate  employment.  Contact:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  INI/Florida.  209  W.  Oak 
St.,  Arcadia,  FL  33821.  (813)  494- 
2434. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Editor  to  head  15  member  Gazette 
sports  department,  plan  and  direct 
assignments  for  most  timely,  complete 
and  exciting  sports  coverage.  Supervise 
writers  and  desk  staff.  Work  closely  with 
photo  and  art  departments.  Write  weekly 
column.  Responsible  for  combining 
sports  at  all  levels  into  attractive  daily 
and  Sunday  layouts.  Must  have  interest 
in  all  sports  and  be  committed  to  effec¬ 
tive  management.  Electronic  paginated 
newsroom  71,300  morning  daily, 
80,400  Sunday.  Experience  necessary. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Mary  Col¬ 
lins,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  500  3rd 
Ave.  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  I A  52401.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


STAFF  REPORTER.  Daily  needs 
talented  J-grad  eager  to  be  worked  hard. 
Experience  a  plus,  competitive  pay, 
benefits.  Excellent  area.  We  provide  su¬ 
perior  editing,  l^out  opportunities. 
Resume,  clips  tO:  Editor,  Telegraph,  84 
N.  State  St.,  Painesville,  OH  44077. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Organized  leader  to  run  copy  desk  for 
afternoon  daily.  Apply  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  The  News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton, 

FL  33432. _ 

SMALL  TE)(AS  DAILY  needs  special  sec¬ 
tion  writer  for  editorial/advertising.  Must 
have  both  writing  and  designin^iayout 
abilities.  Some  in-paper  promotions. 
Box  7915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  15,000  PM 
daily.  Minimum  2  years  experience.  Call 
or  write  Don  Gordon,  3(11  Broadway, 
Cape  Girardeau,  MO  63701.  (314)335- 
6611. 


THE  NASHVILLE  BANNER  isseekingan 

assistant  lifestyles  editor  who  will  be  in 

charge  of  all  cover  design,  layout  and 

production  of  the  daily  features  section. 

Responsibilities  include  some  copy  edit- 

ing  and  staff  supervision.  Strong 
graphics  design  background  a  must.  Per¬ 
son  must  have  good  technical  skills  and 
the  ability  to  work  well  with  others. 
Creativity,  organization  and  willingness 
to  assume  larger  management 
responsibilities  important.  Excellent 
benefits  and  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to  Beth  Stein,  Lifestyles  Edrtor, 
Nashville  Banner,  1100  Broadway, 
Nashville,  TN  37202.  Phone  (615) 
259-8286. 


TAKE  THE  CHALLENGE.  Mid-size  daily 
wants  copy  editor  for  its  feature 
department  who  can  contribute  to  its 
award-winning  record.  Minimum  one 
year  experience  on  desk.  Must  be  self¬ 
starter  strong  on  editing,  headlines  and 
layout.  Creativity  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
references  and  layout  samples  to  Tom 
Shantz,  Feature  Editor,  Fort  Myers 
News-Press,  PO  Box  10,  Fort  Myers,  FL 
33902. 


THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE,  an  aggressive 
and  growing  PM  (circulation  8^000)  is 
looking  for  a  few  good  reporters  to 
augment  its  already  excellent  staff. 
Heavy  into  in-depth  reporting  and  good 
writing.  Current  opportunities  are  for 
business,  education  and  crime  reporters 
with  minimum  of  2  years  experience. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Windsor  Ribe- 
nour.  Managing  Editor,  The  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune,  Box  1770,  Tulsa,  OK  74102.  j 


FEATURES  SLOT  EDITOR 
Growing  85,000  circulation  AM  looking 
for  sharp  editor  with  at  least  3  years 
experience  to  fill  number  2  spot  on  Liv¬ 
ing  desk.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
unusually  versatile  copy  editor  with  con¬ 
temporary  layout  skills  and  news  or  fea¬ 
ture  writing  experience,  who  can  work 
with  other  editors  and  reporters  in 
developing  our  daily  themes:  Living,  Sci¬ 
ence,  Food,  and  Weekend  entertain¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  clips  and  layout 
samples  to  Mike  Connor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Post-Standard,  PO  Box  4818, 
Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  WRITERS 
International  financial  publications 
group  requires  journalists  or  financial/ 
economic  professional  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Writers  are  sought  having 
expertise  in  the  following  areas: 
international  banking;  foreign  exchange 
and  intrest  rate  markets;  Western 
Europe;  Asia;  Latin  America;  Africa  and 
Centrally  Planned  Economies.  Please 
send  resume  and/or  details  of  experience 
to  Box  7891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,559- 
$50, 553/year.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
Call  (805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ MAILROOM _ 

THE  BILLINGS  GAZETTE,  Montana’s 
largest  daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  full 
time  distribution  manager  to  handle  the 
mailroom  operation  for  our  newspaper 
and  other  products.  The  applicant  must 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  mailroom  or 
circulation  experience.  The  skills  that 
are  required  are:  mechanical  ability, 
knowledge  of  mailroom  equipment, 
organization,  operational  efficiency  and 
time  management.  Person  selected  will 
be  a  good  communicator,  will  have  good 
human  resource  skills.  He  or  she  will 
have  complete  responsibility  for  the 
mailroom  operation,  including  budget¬ 
ing  and  accountability.  If  interested, 
please  send  resume,  list  of  references, 
and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Department,  The  Billings  Gazette,  PO 
Box  2507,  Billings,  MT  59103. 
Application  deadline  isTuesday,  August 
28.  EOE/MF. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  top  creden¬ 
tials  sought  by  paper  with  a  strong  photo 
tradition.  Assignments  at  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  range  across  the  largest  state 
in  the  Union  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
superior  work  may  be  unmatched  at  any 
medium-sized  daily.  Our  paper  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  so  is  our  staff  and  nevirsnole. 
Applicants  with  at  least  3  yrs  experience 
are  preferred,  and  portfolios  should 
demonstrate  ability  on  a  variety  of 
assignments  and  color.  Send  a  resume,  a 
letter  outlining  your  goals  in  journalism 
and  a  portfolio  to  Photo  Editor  John 
Davidson,  Anchorage  Daily  News  200 
Potter  Drive,  Pouch  6616,  Anchorage, 
AK  99502. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  offset  press  foreman. 
Newspaper  and  commercial  experience 
on  Goss  Community  essential.  Liberal 
salary  and  benefits.  Zone  5.  Immediate 
opening.  Resume  to  Box  7907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
High  quality  conscious  individual  with 
solid  management  background.  7-day 
daily  newspaper,  5-day  USA  Today. 
Position  open  on  both  shifts.  Goss  Urba¬ 
nite  experience  a  must.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities,  benefits,  and  future  for  the 
right  individual.  EOE.  Contact  Susan 
Thames,  The  American,  Hattiesburg, 
MS.  (601)  582-4321. 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Northern  NJ  state-of-the-art  newspaper 
with  new  offset  presses  seeks  an 
experienced  offset  pressroom  manager. 
Quality  color  experience  is  a  require¬ 
ment.  Individual  will  be  required  to  run 
the  pressroom  on  a  rotational  basis  with 
two  other  assistant  foremen  on  a  7-day, 
3  shift  operation.  Ability  to  com¬ 
municate  and  instruct  pressmen  is  man¬ 
datory.  Will  be  expected  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  operating  procedures, 
training  outlines  and  training  manuals. 
Experience  in  quality  control  procedures 
and  waste  reduction  programs  highly 
desirable.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  7905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  needed  to  run 
4-unit,  VI 5A  for  semi-weekly  in  Jackson 
Hole,  WY.  Camera,  stripping  experience 
helpful.  Outdoor  lifestyle.  Call  Rip  (307) 
733-2430. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  -  m/w. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  offset  press 
foreman.  Newspaper  and  commercial 
experience  essential.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
7896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
OF  PRODUCTION 

We  are  a  major  metropolitarr  paper  zone 
5  seeking  a  person  with  strong  letter 
press  background.  You  will  be  working 
with  a  solid  management  team  and  wiM 
assume  overall  responsibilities  for  com¬ 
posing,  engraving,  press  and  mail. 
Excellent  for  Quality  production  oriented 
manager.  Analytical  and  communication 
skills  a  must.  We  are  looking  for  a  highly 
motivated  individual  who  can  motivate 
others.  We  offer  a  good  salary  with 
excellent  fringe  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  7910,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  five- 
day  daily,  must  be  able  to  motivate,  have 
strong  management  skills  and  strong 
electronics  background.  Please  call  Mr. 
Hunt,  (408)  842-6411. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER.  South¬ 
ern  multi-zone  weekly  in  large  city  needs 
person  with  full  knowledge  of  pre-press 
production  including  front  end  systems, 
camera.  High  page  count,  growing  rapid¬ 
ly.  Must  be  self-starter,  leader,  willing  to 
work  the  hours  needed  and  able  to  moti¬ 
vate  staff.  Send  resume,  salary  needs, 
salary  history  to:  Box  7900,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  EOE  M/F.  Great  place  to  live 
and  work. 


Super  Salesman! 


Major  media  corporation 
aeeks  aggreaalve  sales 
representative  with  strong 
classified  and/or  run  of 
paper  sales  experience. 
New  York-based  position 
requires  50%  travel 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  sell  reader  ser¬ 
vices  to  classified  advertls- 
Ing  managers.  Sound 
understanding  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  and 
advertising  operations  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  7924, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  SYSTEMS  SALES 

Growing,  aggressive,  mailroom  systems 
company  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated 
person  to  fill  the  positions  of  sales  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  southern  U.S.  and  western 
U.S.  Sales  experience  is  required  as  well 
as  a  good  background  in  presses  and 
mailrooms.  Sala^  commission  expenses 
for  heavy  travel.  Mnd  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  7902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
West  Coast  subsidiary  daily  is  searching 
for  experienced  tele^one  sales  mana¬ 
ger  to  expand  paper's  circulation  growth. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  selection  training 
and  motivating  staff  of  50  to  100  part- 
timers.  To  qualify  you  must  have  5-10 
years  experience  in  both  sales  and  man¬ 
agement.  Excellent  salary,  bonus  and 
benefits  package  for  right  individual. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
7911,  Editor*  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Full  time  photographer  wanted  to  sup¬ 
plement  a  staff  or  2  on  a  30,0(X)  circula¬ 
tion  daily  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Should 
be  strong  in  features,  sports,  color,  and 
lab  work.  Send  resume  and  portfolio  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Larry  Vaughn, 
Chief  Photographer,  Playground  DAILY 
NEWS,  PO  Box  2949,  Ft.  Walton  Beach, 
FL  32549. 


Opening  for  experienced  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  for  weekly  newspaper  that  has 
won  national  awards  for  photojournalism 
and  design.  Heavy  sports  and  features. 
Send  resume  and  cl  ips  to:  The  Litchfield 
County  Times,  32  Main  St.,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  CT  06776. 


PHOTO  DIRECTOR.  The  Quad-City 
Times,  a  65,000  daily/85,000  Sunday 
paper  published  in  Davenport,  lA,  is 
seeking  a  photo  director  who  can  add  a 
sense  of  photographic  excitement  to  a 
paper  that  is  already  strong  on  writing, 
graphics  and  makeup.  We're  looking  for 
a  top-notch  photographer  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  one  who  is  skilled  in  coordinating 
photo  assignments,  generating  picture 
ideas  and  helping  desk  editors  handle 
pictures.  Applicants  should  have  at  least 
five  years  of  experience.  Send  resume. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Hard  work,  great 
tearsheets.  We  believe  in  pictures,  not 
postage  stamps.  Send  clips,  resume  to 
Leesburg  Commercial,  n)  Drawer  7, 
Leesburg,  FL  32748.  Hurry. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AMBITIOUS  COUPLE  with  trade 
magazine,  daily  and  weekly  experience 
seeks  healthy  magazine  or  weekly  to 
manage  and  edit.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work 
in  exchange  for  a  chance  to  call  the 
shots.  James-Plantz,  PO  Box  7117, 
Columbia,  MO  65205.  (314)  443- 
5962. 


I'M  STUCK  on  a  career  plateau,  eagerly 
seeking  a  new  challenge  with  growth 
potential  in  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Bright  tena¬ 
cious,  daring;  willing  to  accept  a 
demotion  if  it'll  put  me  on  a  faster  track. 
Presently  CEO  of  a  suburban  weekly 
group  that's  increased  sales  and  cut 
expenses  despite  tough  competition.  34 
year  old  female  with  male  managerial 
prowess.  Box  7695,  Editor  *  Publisher. 
OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  PUBLISHER  of 
midwestern  daily  20,000  circulation 
with  10  years  extensive  experience  in  all 
facets  of  newspaper  management  seeks 
administrative  position  in  Zones  7, 8,  or 
9.  Box  7851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  EXEC  with  12  years  news- 
paper  experience  (most  with  Knight- 
Ridder)  in  marketing,  sales,  finance, 
personnel  and  general  management. 
Looking  for  marketing,  sales  or  general 
management  position.  I'd  like  to  put  my 
high-energy  level  to  work  for  the  right 
newspaper.  Jeanne  Noah,  PO  Box 
380219,  Miami,  FL  33238.  (305)  758- 
2792. _ 

ARTIQRAPHICS 

I  AM  A  PHOTOJOURNALIST  at  a  small 
daily  looking  for  a  position  as  a  graphics 
editor  on  a  mid  sized  daily.  I  have  the 
ability  to  write,  edit  and  man^  with 
good  news  sense.  Box  7892,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER/ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR.  25  years  experience  small 
to  metro  dailies  with  highly  successful 
experience  in  sales,  sales  management 
and  general  management  with  strong 
organizational  skills  desires  opportunity 
to  train,  motivate,  and  lead 
underdeveloped  staff  to  professional¬ 
ism.  Goal  achiever.  Presently  employed 
zone  three.  Zones  3,4,5, 6.  Bex  7888, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR:  15  ^rs  management 
experience  on  5,00(j  to  75,000  dailies, 
weeklies,  TMC.  Voluntary  collect  and 
promotion  experience,  wants  to  relocate. 

Box  7887,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  8M  daily. 
One  man  department.  25  years 
experience.  Desire  change.  Box  7856, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-COLUMNIST-PUBLISHER  25 
yrs.  exp.  weeklies-dailies.  Will  relocate 
Sm.  Investment  poss.  Box  7875,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  —  6  years' 
experience,  seeks  move  tc  daily  as  editor 
or  reporter.  Knowledgeable,  hard  work¬ 
er.  Box  7917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  5  years  solid  hard- 
news,  features  experience,  seeks 
position  in  NYC  or  Westchester.  Married, 
degrees,  references. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  self-starter,  quality 
clips  and  contacts,  nearly  30  years' 
experience  on  two  California  dailies, 
seeks  career  extention,  not  premature 
■  retirement.  Larry  Lavelle,  2624  16th 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818.  (916) 
442-0061. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER,  five  years  experience  cover¬ 
ing  prep  to  pros,  seeks  mid-size 
(35,(XX)-plus)  daily  in  zones  1-6.  Box 
7898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VIRGIN  COLUMNIST 
You  owe  it  to  that  courageous  individual 
who  gave  you  that  first  break,  to  look  at 
what  I  have  to  offer  as  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist.  My  "qualifications'^’  are  too 
unusual  for  easy  explanation.  So,  if  you 
are  ready  for  a  sensitive,  forceful, 
untried  columnist  to  join  your  staff,  I  will 
send  you  the  most  honest  "resume"  you 
have  ever  seen.  No  newspaper  too  large 
or  too  small.  I  MUST  WRITE!  Warren  8. 
Eller,  Lock  Box  3344,  Pontiac,  Michi¬ 
gan  48059. 


POSmONS  WANTED 


NEWS  WRITING  or  copy  editing  post  on 
mid-sized  daily,  any  zone,  sought  by 
talented  managing  editor  of  small  Zone  b 
daily.  Box  7886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER  now  a^^ 
able.  Has  also  won  awards  for  outstand- 
ing  editorial  writing  and  national 
magazine  article  writing.  Former  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  seeks  progressive  outfit,  hon¬ 
orable  enough  to  defy  blacklist  and  in 
return  get  a  real  pro  who  desen/es  a 
second  chance.  Box  7890,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RECENT  GRADUATE  with  BA  in  com- 
munications  seeks  full-time  position  in 
newspaper/magazine.  3  years 
experience  with  coliege  newspaper. 
Exp^ienced  in  writing,  reporting,  copy 
editing,  proofreading,  layout  and  paste 
up.  References  and  writing  samples 
available.  Contact:  Randall  J.  Samost,  4 
Sheldon  Rd.,  Marblehead,  MA  01945. 
(617)  631-6772. 


HARDWORKING  REPORTER  seeks  job 
with  medium-sized  daily.  Will  relocate  to 
any  zone.  Box  7919,  Editor*  Publisher. 


SOMEBODY  GAVE  RED  SMITH  his  first 
job  as  a  sportswriter.  They  never  regret¬ 
ted  it.  Give  me  the  same  chance,  and  I 
promise— you  won't  regret  it  either.  I  am 
presently  an  attorney  (media/ publishing) 
and  a  full  time  sports  fanatic,  with  jour¬ 
nalism  experience  (clips  avaiiable). 
Zones  1*2.  Box  7921,  Editor  *  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  Robert  Capa, 
I'm  not.  But  if  you  want  an  aggressive, 
creative,  depaendable,  enthusiastic, 
versatile  go-^tter,  you  want  me.  Good 
with  sports  —  Can  also  write.  Call  (2 1 5) 
794-3327 


EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 

_ (212)  752-7050 _ 

MULTI-AWARD  WINNING  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER  seeks  position  on  a  large 
paper  where  photography  counts.  6 
years  daily  experience.  Box  7899,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIVE,  creative  part-timer  wants 
full-time  challenge-anywhere.  BS, 
liberal  arts.  (513)  932-1299. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  SUPER/lead  pressman  1 1  years 
Metro/3  years  Urbanite.  Strong  manage¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  experience. 
Zone  2  preferred.  Box  7903,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


All  about  freelancing 

By  Eric  Christensen 

One  of  the  main  reasons  so  many 
would-be  freelance  writers  shy  away 
from  a  career  in  the  business  is  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  get 
established  and  to  bring  in  a  steady, 
living  income. 

The  starving  writer  who  struggles  a 
lifetime  in  poverty  for  his  art  is  hardly 
an  attractive  role  model  for  the  aspir¬ 
ing  wordsmith  to  work  toward. 

As  a  former  salesman  who’s  work¬ 
ed  for  less  than  a  year  as  a  full-time 
freelancer,  and  who’s  made  a  reason¬ 
able  living  at  it  almost  from  the  start. 
I’ve  discovered  a  nearly  foolproof 
recipe  for  making  it  in  the  words-for- 
hire  field. 

Oddly  enough,  the  secret 
ingredients  in  my  sure-fire  recipe 
come  out  of  the  business  world  and 
not  from  journalism  or  literature. 

Simply  put,  if  you  plan  to  market 
your  writing  using  the  same  tech¬ 
niques  employed  by  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  companies,  you  almost  can’t 
help  but  build  a  credible  portfolio  of 
impressive  clippings  and  bring  in  a 
steady,  reliable  income  in  a 
remarkably  short  period  of  time. 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  live 
in  a  big  city,  a  suburb,  or  a  small  town, 
these  ideas  will  work  for  you. 
Whether  you’re  another  Hemingway 
or  simply  have  a  pleasant  way  with 
words,  it  still  works. 

In  fact,  as  long  as  you  have  a  mod¬ 
icum  of  talent  and  are  willing  to  learn 
enough  and  work  hard  enough  to 


In  fact,  as  long  as  you 
have  a  modicum  of  talent 
and  are  willing  to  learn 
enough  and  work  hard 
enough  to  make  it,  you  can 
turn  your  words  into 
dollars . . . 


make  it,  you  can  turn  your  words  into 
dollars  by  following  a  few  basic  prac¬ 
tices  fundamental  to  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness. 

Many  writers  seem  to  think  more 
about  what  they’re  writing,  in  terms 
of  subject  and  style,  then  where  or 
whether  they  will  finally  sell  what 
they  write.  Freelance  writing  is, 
above  all  else,  a  business. 

You  use  your  skills  to  produce  a 
product  which  you  must  sell  to  make  a 
profit  and  stay  in  business. 


How  you  market  your  product,  and 
how  well  can  mean  the  difference 
between  financial  success  as  a  writer 
and  the  “starving  artist’’  syndrome. 

The  first  thing  the  beginning  free¬ 
lance  writer  must  do  is  to  identify  his 
or  her  own  abilities,  and  their  limita¬ 
tions,  and  the  potential  markets  for 
those  skills.  Not  everybody  is  good  at 
everything,  so  it  is  best  to  work 
toward  your  strengths  right  from  the 
start. 

If,  for  example,  you  have  tech¬ 
nically  oriented  background,  you 
might  be  better  suited  for  writing  tech¬ 
nical  articles,  journals,  or  product 
manuals. 

If  you’re  an  “ideas”  person, 
advertising  or  creative  writing  might 
be  your  best  bet  for  success.  Honestly 
look  at  your  attributes  as  a  writer  and 
direct  your  efforts  along  a  path  that 
best  exploits  them. 

As  for  the  potential  markets  avail¬ 
able  to  the  freelance  writer,  they’re 
almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Every  magazine,  newspaper,  trade 
publication,  organization  newsletter, 
advertising  and  public  relations  agen¬ 
cy  is  a  prospective  buyer. 

In  fact,  the  only  field  that  has  a 
larger  potential  client  list  is  insurance. 
Everybody  has  to  die  sometime. 

In  my  case,  creative  writing  is  my 
forte,  so  I’ve  approached  my  work 
along  two  different  avenues  at  the 
same  time. 

First,  I  spend  at  least  half  my  work 
time  developing  copywriting  markets 
among  local  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agencies. 

Second,  I  like  to  write  humor,  so  1 
started  turning  out  column-length 
humor  commentary  pieces  for  op-ed 
sections  of  newspapers. 

Copywriting  for  advertising  and 
public  relations  agencies  is  the  least 
glamorous  of  all  writing  fields.  It  is 
also  the  fastest  and  easiest  to  break 
into  and  the  most  lucrative  on  a  short¬ 
term  basis. 

Many  writers  eschew  copywriting 
because  it  is  done  anonymously  and  is 
the  most  commercial  of  creative  en¬ 
deavors.  Personally,  I  use  it  as  a 
steady  source  of  income  and  a  good 
place  to  sharpen  my  creative  skills 
which  1  work  on  my  other  pro¬ 
fessional  interests. 

Successful  copywriting  on  a  per  job 
basis  requires  good  sales  techniques 
and  the  salesman’s  greatest  weapon: 
perserverance. 

Freelance  newcomers  who  call  on 
ad  and  public  relations  agencies 
invariably  get  one  of  two  stock 
answers  to  their  requests  for  work. 
“Sorry,  we  don’t  use  freelance  writ¬ 
ers,’’  and  “Sorry,  but  we  just  don’t 


have  much  work  right  now.  Check 
back  with  us  in  a  couple  of  months.’’ 

In  the  writer’s  case,  the  “no”  an 
agency  gives  you  means  one  of  two 
things.  First,  they  really  don’t  have 
work  for  freelancers,  or  secondly, 
they  don’t  have  work  for  freelancers 
they  don’t  know. 

The  big  mistake  most  fledgling  writ¬ 
ers  make  is  to  take  “no”  for  an 
answer. 

Any  good  salesman  will  tell  you  a 
negative  response  doesn’t  mean  a  fin¬ 
al  “no”  to  a  sales  pitch.  Often  it  only 
signifies  an  objection  which  you  have 
to  overcome  before  you  can  move  on 
to  complete  the  selling  process. 

A  “no”  can  even  be  turned  to  your 
advantage  if  you  understand  how  to 


Copywriting  for 
advertising  and  public 
relations  agencies  is  the 
least  glamorous  of  all 
writing  fields. 


sell  copywriting  services  to  pro¬ 
spective  buyers. 

Sales  in  writing  means  establishing 
a  rapport  with  your  prospective 
customers.  It  means  communicating 
with  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
understand  how  you  can  help  them 
best  meet  their  creative  needs.  A  wri¬ 
ter  sells  by  building  a  good  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  markets. 

A  manufacturer’s  representative 
works  in  a  sales  territory.  He  calls  on 
his  accounts  according  to  a  set  sche¬ 
dule,  making  sure  each  receives 
enough  attention  to  know  they’re 
important  to  him.  The  smart  writer 
does  the  same  thing. 

I  live  in  Oklahoma  City,  hardly  the 
hub  of  the  writing  world,  but  still  the 
home  of  a  number  of  highly  com¬ 
petent  and  very  creative  agencies. 

I’ve  set  a  call  book  for  those  agenc¬ 
ies  according  to  their  location,  the 
potential  for  freelance  work  from 
them,  and  the  amount  of  attention  I 
think  I’ll  have  to  give  each  one  to  get 
their  work. 

My  call  book  is  a  notebook  with  a 
page  for  each  agency.  On  the  page  I 
list  the  agency’s  name,  address,  tele¬ 
phone  number,  and  freelance  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  make  a  note  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  contact  people  at  the  agency  (the 
agency  head,  the  creative  director, 
the  account  executives,  etx.),  and 
small  notes  about  each  contact  I’ve 
had  with  the  people  at  the  agency. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Can  you  tell  the  original  from  the  laser  Pressfax  transmitted 
copy?  We  doubt  it,  because  the  new  Laser  Pressfax  System 
has  the  best  resolution,  best  optics  and  highest  quality  of  any 
transmission  device  on  the  market,  and  here's  proof.  If  it  can 
reproduce  this  four  color  halftone  so  precisely,  it’s  obvious 
Pressfax  can  handle  all  requirements  for  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  commercial  printing  over  any  distance. 

Pressfax  features  pin  registration,  a  rigid  epoxy-concrete 
19"x25"  flat  bed  with  argon-ion  laser  on  both  scanner  and 
recorder,  assuring  precise  registration  of  spot  color  and  color 
separations  up  to  175  line/in.  screen  with  2,000  line/in.  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  scans  reflection  paste-ups,  negative  or  positive  trans¬ 
parent  film  or  a  combination  of  both.  There’s  automatic  film 


feed  and  removal,  and  direct  exposure  of  printing  plates  with 
the  laser  recorder.  Built-in  continuous  self-test  routines  guar¬ 
antee  reliability. 

Using  readily  available  communication  channels,  (48K  bit/s 
to  10M  bit/s),  Pressfax  provides  high-speed  continuous  scan¬ 
ning  with  wide  or  narrow  bandwidth  digital  or  analog  data 
compression  for  the  most  transmission  economy.  Sends  and 
receives  up  to  19''x25''  black  and  white  newspaper  copy  in 
one  minute.  By  the  way,  the  picture  on  the  left  was  transmit¬ 
ted  in  32  seconds  per  8"  x  10"  separation  using  1750  line/in. 
resolution. 

Look  into  the  Laser  Pressfax  System.  Call  the  HCM  Data 
Communications  Manager  today. 


K 


Call  HCM  Branch  Offices  for  sales  and  service: 

Atlanta:  (404)  696-8100  Dallas:  (214)  241-9421 
Chicago:  (312)  595-6560  Los  Angeles  (213)  603-8703 


New  York:  (516)  466-0710 
Toronto:  (416)  673-1997 


See  Pressfax  at  ANPA 
HCM  Booth:  1361 


6  1984  HCM  Graphic  Systems.  Inc.  Corporate  Office:  300  Rabro  Drive.  E  ,  Box  421,  Hauppauge.  NY  11788  (516)  582-6520 


They'll  never  make  a  movie  about  the  world’s  second  best-selling  book. 
(The  Bible  is  number  one,  from  which  lots  of  movies  have  been  made.) 

The  World  Almanac*  is  a  lot  of  information  to  curl  up  with. 
Revised  and  published  annually,  it’s  more  than  an  authoritative  source  of 
facts  and  figures.  It's  also  a  lot  of  fun. 

Excellence  in  communications  and  education  is  Scripps-Howard’s  hallmark. 
The  World  Almanac®  and  its  various  reference  volumes  are  symbolic 
of  everything  we  do  at  Scripps-Howard:  We  provide  entertainment  and 
accurate  information  to  anyone  who  reads  the  newspaper, 
watches  television  or  listens  to  the  radio.  From  Snoopy®  to  the  evening 
news,  we  touch  everyone’s  life. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


DONT  WAIT  FORTHE  MOVIE. 


tiii:ri:‘s  A  littlh  bit  of  os  in  fvfr'>  bod\  ‘s  liff. 


I  l(X)  Ccnlral  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  OH  4,^202 
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